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REVIVED interest in mysticism is a frequently noted 
A characteristic of the spiritual life of the present. But 
the value of such a revival is appraised by the phil- 
osophically minded in two quite opposite ways. Some would 
regard it as a sign of neurosis in our time, as another instance 
of a widespread “failure of nerve,” such as Professor Gilbert 
Murray finds to have been characteristic of the Graeco-Ro- 
man world at the beginning of the Christian era. They would 
point to the great social discouragement that has followed the 
war, and to the still more general tendency of a complex and 
ill-harmonized civilization to become a burden upon the hu- 
man spirit. They would cite the flaring up of interest in spir- 
itistic phenomena and other occult matters. And they would 
regard the turning to mysticism in religion as something 
closely correlated with these tendencies. It is, they think, a 
refuge, a defensive reaction toward too burdensome and sad 
a world. 

A fuller citation of Gilbert Murray’s characterization of 
the world at the time of Christianity’s beginning will serve to 
bring out this estimate of our contemporary turning to mysti- 
cism. Comparing the great classical writers of Athens with 
those of the Christian era, Professor Murray finds a new 
quality appearing. He says: 
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It is a rise of asceticism, of mysticism, in a sense, of pessimism; a 
loss of self-confidence, of hope in this life and of faith in normal human 
effort; a despair of patient inquiry, a cry for infallible revelation; an in- 
difference to the welfare of the state, a conversion of the soul to God. It 
is an atmosphere in which the aim of the good man is not so much to 
live justly, to help the society to which he belongs and enjoy the esteem 
of his fellow-creatures; but rather, by means of a burning faith, by con- 
tempt of the world and its standards, by ecstasy, suffering, and martyr- 
dom, to be granted pardon for his unspeakable unworthiness, his im- 
measurable sins. There is an intensifying of certain spiritual emotions; 
an increase of sensitiveness, a failure of nerve. 


Something similar certain thinkers would find to be the 
meaning of any revival of mysticism at any time. Thus Pro- 
fessor Santayana writes: ‘Mysticism is the most primitive 
of feelings and only visits formed minds in moments of intel- 
lectual arrest and dissolution. It can exist in a child, very 
likely in an animal; indeed, to parody a phrase of Hegel’s, the 
only pure mystics are the brutes.”’ And he adds: “In the Life 
of Reason it (mysticism) is, if I may say so, a normal disease, 
a recurrent manifestation of lost equilibrium and interrupted 
growth.” 

But in contrast to these depreciatory judgments other im- 
portant thinkers would regard a revival of mysticism as a sign 
of return to sanity. Mysticism, they would say, is a token, 
not of equilibrium lost, but of equilibrium regained; not of 
interrupted growth, but of escape from atrophy. Thus Ber- 
trand Russell seeks to combine “mysticism and logic,” hold- 
ing that mysticism is “the inspirer of whatever is best in 
man”; and he speaks of “‘the true union of the mystic and the 
man of science” as being “the highest eminence . . . . that 
it is possible to achieve in the world of thought.’” 

Similarly, Havelock Ellis, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
on “Science and Mysticism,” says: “When we look broadly 
at the matter . . . . not only is there no opposition between 


* Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 103. 
* Reason in Religion, pp. 277, 278. * Mysticism and Logic, pp. 4, 12. 
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science and mysticism, but . . . . they are essentially re- 
lated.” True, he says, “if the natural impulses which normal- 
ly work best together are separated and specialized in differ- 
ent persons, we may expect to find a concommitant state of 
atrophy and hypertrophy, both alike morbid. The scientific 
person will become atrophied on the mystical side; the mysti- 
cal person will become atrophied on the scientific side. Each 
will become morbidly hypertrophied on his own side.’* But 
he holds that in the more normal spiritual life the scientific 
and mystical impulses are fused—a view for which he finds 
abundant evidence in history, and in support of which he nar- 
rates his own ppiritual experience. 

Again Professor Pratt, in The Religious Consciousness, 
judges mysticism to be essentially a normal phase of religious 
experience. He points out that it always reasserts itself when- 
ever religion has become one-sidedly rationalistic, or moral- 
istic or traditional, and he says: “While it would indeed be 
untrue to assert that only the mystical are genuinely religious, 
it is safe to say that all intensely religious people have a 
touch of mysticism.’” 

Now these sharply contrasted judgments as to mysticism 
cannot but challenge us to reflection upon the matter. Is a 
revival of mysticism a sign of neurosis or does it mean a return 
of sanity? One thing by way of answer is perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by the very diversity of judgments about mysticism 
which we have noted, and that is that mysticism in its actual 
manifestations must be a very complex phenomenon—or per- 
haps better, a simple and elemental phenomenon that can 
enter into very complex relations with the rest of life. If this 
be true, it is evident that we cannot make much headway in 
understanding mysticism by talking about it purely in general 
or in the abstract. On the other hand, a wide inductive survey, 
enabling us to consider mysticism in all its diverse aspects or 
relations, is out of the question here. Hence it is necessary 


* Atlantic Monthly, June, 1913. 5 Op. cit., p. 18. 
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for us to introduce certain criteria which we may tacitly or 
provisionally agree upon as tests by which we may determine 
whether mysticism is capable of functioning normally and 
valuably, and if so, when. One such criterion, I think, appears 
in the views already cited, namely, in the undertaking of 
Russell and Ellis to correlate mysticism and science as mu- 
tually reinforcing factors in human experience. I imagine the 
rightfulness of this criterion will be generally acknowledged. 
We may, indeed, feel disposed to insist that mysticism should 
not be a mere pensioner of science, with no power of earning 
its own way and no inherent rights of its own. But on the 
other hand, do we not agree that, unless mysticism can en- 
ter into some kind of fruitful relations with science, it is liable 
to be a hostile rival, and that in such a case a revival of mysti- 
cism is of dubious value? 

But there is another criterion that seems equally impor- 
tant and obvious for our purposes, namely, social idealism. 
: In contemporary religious thought mystical Christianity and 
social Christianity are often conceived to be inimical to each 
other. Is this so in principle and of necessity? Or can mysti- 
cism be fruitfully united with social idealism? Upon such 
questions as these I imagine our estimate of the value of a 
revived mysticism will largely turn. Thus the special subject 
of our inquiry becomes the interrelations, actual or possible, 
between mysticism on the one hand and reason and social 
idealism on the other. 


I 
But before we take up the consideration of the interrela- 
tions between mysticism and these other two phases of our 


spiritual life it obviously is necessary for us to specify in some 


fashion what the term mysticism denotes, or at least shall 
denote for the purposes of the present inquiry. The best way 


to do this is to begin with one or two concrete instances that 


probably we all would call mystical. It will help us, too, if 


we can find worth-while instances that are contemporary and 


Seas 
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that have at least a relative detachment from particular creeds 
or propagandist cults. 

One such instance was reported in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May, 1916. It was given in an article entitled, “Twenty 
Minutes with Reality,’ and was an experience that occurred 
during the convalescence of a patient in a hospital following 
upon a slight operation, For the sake of brevity let me fuse 
into a paragraph a number of sentences scattered through this 


report. The patient has been for the first time wheeled out to 
the porch. She says: 
I cannot now recall whether the revelation came suddenly or gradu- 


ally; I only remember finding myself in the very midst of those wonder- 
ful moments, beholding life for the first time in all its young intoxication 


of loveliness, in its unspeakable joy, beauty, and importance. I cannot 
say exactly what the mysterious change was. I saw no new thing, but I 
saw all the usual things in a miraculous new light—in what I believe is 
their true light. Whatever it is, the importance seemed to be nearer to 


beauty and joy than to an anxious morality. Certainly that unspeakable 


importance had to do with our relationship to the great Whole. For those 
fleeting, lovely moments I did indeed, and in truth, love my neighbor as 


myself. Nay, more: Of myself I was hardly conscious. Is it likely that I 
could have experienced such love if there were not some such emotion at 
the heart of Reality? In what I saw there was nothing seemingly of an 


ethical nature. There were no new rules of conduct revealed by those 


twenty minutes. Indeed, it seemed as though beauty and joy were more 


at the heart of Reality than an over-anxious morality. It was a little as 
though (to transpose the quotation), 


I had slept and dreamed that life was duty, 
But waked to find that life was beauty. 
Some may object that I preach a dangerous doctrine; others, that I am 


trying to whip a mad moment of Pagan beauty into line with Christian 
thought. Possibly I am; yet I am trying not to do the one thing or the 


other. I merely am wondering, and endeavoring to get at the truth of 
something that I saw. 


Now this is evidently a report of mystical experience— 
not of the most intense or extreme form known as ‘mystical 


*See a volume with the same title, containing the article and some other mate- 
rial, by Margaret Prescott Montague. 
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union,” but of the more moderate form known as “illumina- 
tion.” And it appears to be an experience by no means un- 
common even in our day. In a subsequent number the editor 
of the Atlantic wrote: “The Atlantic has discovered that 
‘twenty minutes of reality’ is a conservative estimate. Since 
the first of May the editor’s desk has been ‘saturated with 
brightness,’ and every mail brings its sheaf of visions, some 
mystical, others in plain testimony of patent facts of life. ‘As 
though a star should open out, all sides,’ these intimate and 
eager revelations glow and shine and will not be rejected.’” 
And then he goes on to give several typical but contrasted 
ones. We must not make further citations, but it should be 
remembered that the instance already cited is representative 
of a considerable body of data. 

We take, then, data like these experiences of illumination 
as our starting-point in determining the meaning of mysticism. 
But it could be readily shown that such experiences are con- 
tinuous in certain of their characteristics with experiences 
that range in their intensity all the way up to the most ex- 
treme ecstasy; and also that they are continuous on the other 
side with experiences that range downward in intensity till a 
very mild type is reached—a type which, however, may be 
much more sustained and pervasive of the rest of life. Ex- 
amples of the ecstasy need not be given, for they probably fill 
too large a place in the literature of mysticism already. An 
example of the moderate and pervasive type can be supplied 
from the article of Havelock Ellis already referred to. After 
describing the crucial phase of his religious experience, which 
was clearly mystical but more moderate than that of the au- 
thor of “Twenty Minutes of Reality,” he says: “Henceforth 
I could face life with confidence and joy, for my heart was at 
one with the world, and whatever might prove to be in har- 
mony with the world could not be out of harmony with me.” 

*“Glimpses of Reality,” Atlantic Monthly (July, 1916). 


® His crucial experience came in connection with getting a certain new philo- 
sophical conception. Of it he says: “It acted with the swiftness of an electric con- 
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Now it is the more moderate and pervasive type, evident- 
ly, that most requires interpretation, just because it does not 
stand out so sharply from the rest of experience, and because 
at the same time it gives the most promise of fruitful relation 
with reason and social idealism. It must be primarily this 
type that Russell has in mind when he says: “Mysticism is, 
in essence, little more than a certain intensity and depth of 
feeling in regard to what is believed about the universe.’” 

But unquestionably this more moderate and tempered 
form of mysticism may in turn easily shade off “into the light 
of common day.”’ What, then, are the general characteristics 
which run through all the different phases of mysticism and 
which especially help us to identify its more moderate and 
diffused forms? I suggest that they are immediacy, objectiv- 
ity, and luminousness. That is to say, the mystic experience 
is a direct awareness rather than an inference or a taking of 
things at second hand; it also is felt to be an apprehension of 
reality, and not a merely subjective spiritual experience; and 
in addition it has the quality of newness, of insight, of being a 
perception of something inherently meaningful. I believe 
that these three qualities will be found to be present in ex- 
periences milder and at the same time more pervasive than 
that reported by the author of ‘‘Twenty Minutes of Reality,” 
and that at the same time they will help us to discriminate 
mysticism from other phases of experience, and also to dis- 
criminate the mystical element in religion from its other ele- 
ments—such as religious belief, religious conduct, religious 
fellowship, and the like. 


On the basis of these characteristics, then, we may define 


tact; the dull aching tension was removed; the two opposing psychic tendencies 


were fused in delicious harmony, and my whole attitude toward the universe was 
changed. It was no longer an attitude of hostility and dread, but of confidence and 


love. My self was one with the non-self; my will, one with the universal will, I 
seemed to walk in light; my feet scarcely touched the ground; I had entered a new 


world.” See the Atlantic Monthly (June, 1913), pp. 771 ff. 
° Op. cit., p. 3. 
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the meaning of mysticism. It need only be added that, if there 
are forms of mysticism that are not religious, we are con- 
cerned only with religious mysticism here, and that in religious 
mysticism the objective Reality is experienced as Divine. 
Mysticism, then, is the sense of a Presence that is immediately 
felt to be Divine. It is, to the person who experiences it, an 


immediate consciousness of God in which new insight comes 
and from which fresh life flows. This experience may be 


preceded by an elaborate, severe, exacting discipline like the 


“mystic way” described by the medieval mystics, or by a more 
simple, but methodical, ‘“‘practise of the presence of God,” or 


it may just happen, as in the special experience that we have 


reviewed. It-may be very sporadic, occurring only once or 
twice in a lifetime, or it may be a fairly persistent or recurrent 


phase of experience. It may be a mode of experience that 


some people, including religious people, have comparatively 
little of, and that other people have a great dea) of. But it is 


always direct and immediate—that is, an experience in which 
reasoning and moral effort are not active at the time; it is al- 
ways felt to be a contact with Reality, not a mere change in 


one’s self; and it is always luminous. 


aut 


Having expressed thus, provisionally, what we understand 
mysticism to mean, let us go on to consider its possible rela- 
tions to the other phases of experience that we have in view. 
Of course, if mysticism can enter into positive relations with 
these other phases of experience, it will acquire new meanings. 
And since social idealism is so decidedly in the forefront 
among the criteria that people feel should be applied to re- 
ligion today, let us begin with that. 

A noteworthy instance of the belief that mysticism and 
social idealism may be fruitfully related is furnished by a 
passage in Walter Rauschenbusch’s last book. “The saint of 


the future,” he said, “will need not only a theocentric mysti- 
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cism which enables him to realize God, but an anthropocentric 
mysticism which enables him to realize his fellow-men in God. 
The more we approach pure Christianity, the more will the 
Christian signify a man who loves mankind with a religious 
passion and excludes none. The feeling which Jesus had when 
he said, ‘I am the hungry, the naked, the lonely,’ will be the 
emotional consciousness of all holy men in the coming days. 
The sense of solidarity is one of the distinctive marks of the 
true followers of Jesus.”’”” 

A similar idea is expressed, in a somewhat less pregnant 
fashion, by Lord Bryce, when setting forth the essence of 
democracy. “It is,” he wrote, “the conception of a happier life 
for all, coupled with a mystic faith in the People, the great 
multitude through whom speaks the Voice of the Almighty 
Power, that makes for righteousness—it is this that consti- 
tutes the vita] impulse of democracy.” 

Now at first blush such expressions may seem to be quite 
at variance with mysticism. We perhaps cannot resist the 
impression that with respect to our human relations mysti- 
cism means detachment rather than attachment, and that it 
is just because our ordinary experience is “human, all-too- 
human,” that men turn to mysticism as a means of escape 
to the superhuman. And it is guite true, of course, that mysti- 
cism often has served to detach men from their fellows, and 
that it often has consisted in a flight from the human in quest 
of the superhuman. But is such an antithesis necessary? And 
where it arises does it not hold apart two deep-seated needs 
of our nature that belong together? Certainly this antithesis 
is not required by the interpretation of mysticism which we 
already have given. The immediate consciousness of God in 
which new insight comes and from which fresh life flows is 
not necessarily conditioned on aloofness from human rela- 


tions; it may spring out of an active cultivation of those re- 
” A Theology for the Social Gospel, pp, 108, 109. 


11 Modern Democracies, 1, $0. 
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lations and result in a deepening and strengthening of them. 
We al) know, when we stop to think, that the unique meaning 
of Jesus’ religious experience, and of Christianity among the 
religions, consists in a peculiarly vital interrelation between 
love for God and Jove for man. And even though mysticism 
often has meant detachment at the expense of attachment, 
why may not mysticism grow and take on new forms as well 
as Go the other sides of our life? 

What, then, are some of the results of a union of mysticism 
and socia) idealism? The first which should be noted is that 
mysticism helps to produce that sense of solidarity with all 
one’s fellow-men, of which Rauschenbusch speaks, which is 
required for a sustained social idealism. We are members 
of one another, Christianity teaches, and the teaching is rein- 
forced by many things from psychology, sociology, and phi- 
losophy. But we need to possess this teaching as an abiding 
sentiment, as a matter of second nature, and not only so, but 
also as a fresh, living impulse, from which we act spontaneous- 
ly and which constantly kindles us to social action. Now this 
result is secured for us if we “realize our fellow-men in God” 
and God in our fellow-men. 

For it is only through our better selves that we are really 
united. Our lower natures with their unharmonized instincts 
make us at enmity with each other, and our habitual natures, 
by encrusting us over with routine and professionalism, often 


effectively insulate us. But the true self is the ‘‘conjunct self,” 
the socia) self. In other words, the spiritual and the social in 


us are most intimately bound up together, and that in us 
which is most akin to God is also most akin to our fellow-men. 


Now the more immediately and intimately we can apprehend 
the selves of one another as being grounded in God and essen- 
tially conjunct, the better it will be for our socia! action. That 
is to say, our social idealism can be only the gainer if it is 
pervaded by a direct, mystical sense of God immanent in 
humanity. 
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Of course, the relation between mysticism and social ideal- 
ism is a reciprocal one. Our mysticism wil] be as much the 
gainer as our social idealism by the union of the two. For into 
whatever direct consciousness of God we may have will be 
carried the values resulting from our social experience and 
action. The God whom we experience will be—to guote 
Rauschenbusch again—“a God who strives within our striv- 
ing, who kindles his flame in our intellect, sends the impact of 
his energy to make our wills restless for righteousness, floods 
our subconscious mind with dreams and longings, and always 


urges the race on toward a higher combination of freedom 
9912 


and solidarity. 

But now Jet us consider another contribution that mysti- 
cism may make to social idealism. We have said that mysti- 
cism may give us a direct sense of solidarity with our fellow- 
men in God, But it may also aid us to new social insights. 
Perhaps the most tangible evidence of this is the part which 
apocalypses and social utopias have played in human thinking 
and the extent to which they have been conditioned upon a 
mystical habit of mind. Plato is, of course, the supreme illus- 


tration at this point. A passage from the Republic may serve 
to bring before us the mystica) quality in his thinking. 

In the world of knowledge, the essential Form of Good is the limit 
of our enguiries, and can barely be perceived; but, when perceived, we 


cannot help concluding that it is in every case the source of all that is 


bright and beautiful—in the visible world giving birth to light and its 


master, and in the intellectual world dispensing, immediately and with 


full authority, truth and reason: and that whosoever would act wisely, 


either in private or in public, must set this Form of Good before his 

eyes.1? 

Now Plato, the mystic, is also the radical and the social re- 

former, standing out thus in contrast with Aristotle, the logi- 

cian and scientist, who is the social conservative. And it is 
* A Theology for the Social Gospel, p, 179. 


*% The Republic of Plato, translated by Davies and Vaughan, Book VI, secs. 


505, 517. 
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from Plato that the world’s most classic portrayal of ideal so- 
ciety, the Republic, comes. But a like mystical quality in St. 
Augustine produces the City of God, and in Sir Thomas More 
produces Utopia, and in Campanella The City of the Sun. And 
oldest of all, and yet nearest to our hearts today, is Isaiah, 
whose work began with the mystical vision in the temple, 
when he beheld the Lord on his throne and heard the seraphim 
crying ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy,” and who portrays for us the ideal 
toward which the spirits of men in these days are so ardently 
reaching out, the ideal of a warless world. No one today will 
question the social value of Isaiah’s vision of “the mountain 
of the Lord’s house” into which all nations shall flow, and 
from which shall go forth the law of the Lord; “And he will 
judge between the nations, and will decide concerning many 
peoples; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

Now there is a direct connection between the religious ex- 
perience of these men and their prophetic insight into social 
ideals, and the connective link seems to be of the mystical 
order. William James says, “This readiness for great things, 
and this sense that the world by its importance, wonderful- 
ness, etc., is apt for their production, would seem to be the 
undifferentiated germ of all our higher faiths.”” And again he 
speaks of “the sense of the exceedingness of the possible over 
the real.’”* In other words, a direct, immediate sense of the 
presence of God may stimulate powerfully our perception of 
the possibilities in men and of the capacities in mankind for a 
better world. 

Not that more mysticism could make us all writers of Re- 
publics and Utopias, any more than in general it could make 
us Platos or Sir Thomas Mores or Isaiahs. But it might well 
bring into our sphere of social action, whatever it may be, 
more of insight, of discernment, of fresh perception. A living 


“W. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 505, 506, footnote. 
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sense of the presence of God might well help us, whether in a 
college, or a social settlement, or a rural community, to a keen- 
er realization of ‘‘the exceedingness of the possible over the 
real.” 

But here again the relation is reciprocal. When mysticism 
enters into organic connection with social idealism it becomes 
stabilized. The effect of uniting the sense of God’s presence 
and some high social vision or practical social task is to make 
that sense of divine presence more persistent and pervasive. 
“Once out of all the gray days of my life I have looked into 
the heart of reality,” writes the author of the “Twenty Min- 
utes.”? That is indeed much. But the fusion of mysticism and 
social idealism is more. A fine passage from Pratt will serve 
to express this point. He is speaking of the religious con- 
sciousness, which is a more general term, but he evidently has 
the more mystical phase of it in mind. He says: 

When one compares the deeply religious and spiritual person with 
the best and bravest of those who are not religious, one sees, it must be 
confessed, that the former possesses something which the others lack. It 
is not that he is any better morally than his non-religious brother, nor 
any more appreciative of beauty and love, nor any braver. It is, rather, 
that he has a confidence in the universe and an inner joy which the other 
does not know. He feels himself in touch, and he acts as if he were in 
touch, with a larger environment. He either has a more cosmic sense or 
his attitude toward the cosmos is one of larger hope and greater con- 
fidence. Besides this, or as a result of this, he has an inner source of joy 
and strength which does not seem dependent on outer circumstance, and 
which in fact seems greatest at times when outer sources of strength and 
promise fail. He is therefore, able to shed a kind of peace around him 
which no argument and no mere animal spirits and no mere courage can 
produce.’® 

III 

But it is time for us to consider the other aspect of our 
subject, namely, the possible interrelations between mysti- 
cism and reason. And here the most fundamental question as 
to mysticism emerges. That question is: Does, or can, mysti- 


* Op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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cism give us reality? Granted that mysticism may be valu- 
able, we must still ask, Is it valid? Conceivably mysticism 
might have much worth in our human relations and yet not 
open the door to the superhuman. Are we justified in holding 
that the sense of God’s presence means a real presence of 
God? Such questions involve submitting the testimony of 
mysticism to the test of reason. 

In order to make sure of keeping touch, in this part of our 
inquiry, with the concrete facts of experience, let us go back 
for a moment to the ‘‘Twenty Minutes with Reality.”” We 
are fortunate, in considering the bearing of that experience 
on our present question, to have the help of Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, who read the proof sheets of the ‘““Twenty Minutes,” 
and investigated the circumstances of the experience reported, 
and who, in the same issue of the Atiantic, discussed briefly 
the question, ‘‘Was it Reality?” 

Dr. Cabot does not believe that the experience was a re- 
sult of morbid fancy. To his personal knowledge no anaesthetic 
or drug had been taken during the seven days previous to the 
event described; also “there was no fever in the case, no fast- 
ing, nor any of the conditions under which ascetics see vi- 
sions.”’ On the contrary, instead of finding morbidness here, 
Dr. Cabot says: “There are signs of unusual health in the 
type of perception which this convalescent reports.” He ex- 
plains what he means by an illustration from our physical 
vision. He points out that the half of the retina which is 
continuously stimulated by the bright sky gets stale, and that 
when we bring the fresh half of the retina into use we get a 
keener perception. In looking at a sunset, for example, “by 


stooping or lying down one partly inverts the eye, reverses 
the retinal segments, and brings the fresh, unsated part of the 


eye-ground against the bright sunset colors. The familiar but 


_ fascinating result is that the sky colors appear brighter, more 
varied, and more beautiful.” 
Dr. Cabot goes on to say: ‘No one questions that the 
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greater beauty appreciated by the fresh half of the retina is 
reality and not delusion or morbidness. The unsated tissues 
give us true sight of the colors. ... . Ordinary perception is 
untrue, because it has become blinded by overuse. It is cal- 
loused and numb.” And again, he compares the keener per- 
ceptions of children, which correspond to their greater health 
—their greater output of energy, their superior muscular con- 
trol and co-ordination, the soundness of their sleep, etce.— 
with the prosaic perceptions of the adult. And he suggests 
“that our ordinary prosaic perceptions show strong evidence 
of morbidity. The familiar pictures on our walls are all but 
invisible to most of us. Shall we pride ourselves on this sort 
of blindness? It means falsity, not fact..... Satiety is our 
average or ‘normal’ state about much of our experience in 
adult life, and satiety is demonstrably untrue, unscientific, 
maimed—in short, diseased.”” What we need, he thinks, is 
something to “crack the crust of habit and show us reality.” 
And this was done, for the author of the “Twenty Minutes,” 
after ten days of hospital atmosphere, “by the return to the 
sky and the moving winds.” 

Now all this suggests that mysticism may supplement 
reason in the understanding of the world in which we live, and 
that its method of doing so is that of intuition. Is it not true 
that by intuition we may get at reality which reason unaided 
by intuition could never attain with equal adequacy? On 
this view intuition becomes a means for the discovery of re- 
ality. And may it not be an indispensable element in all dis- 
covery of truth? 

Such, though with a somewhat different application, is 
the view of Russell. ‘‘Instinct, intuition, or insight,” he says, 
‘ig what first leads to beliefs which subsequent reason con- 
firms or confutes; but the confirmation, where it is possible, 


consists, in the last analysis, of agreement with other beliefs 


no less instinctive. Reason is a harmonizing, controlling force 
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rather than a creative one. Even in the most purely logical 
realm it is insight that first arrives at what is new.””* 

Of course, if our intuitions are withdrawn from the test 
of reason, an unfortunate dualism and tension is introduced 
into our religious life, whether individual or social. But there 
is no good ground for thus segregating our intuitions. They 
do not have to be infallible in order to be extremely important 
as ways of getting truth. The relation here should be thought 
of as correlative, as we have found to be the relation between 
mysticism and social idealism. Our intuitions must add them- 
selves on to our previous body of knowledge, or be a new com- 
prehension of it, and our rationally organized knowledge must 
welcome these supplementations and new interpretations. By 
such a fruitful interrelation our experience of reality may be 
constantly growing. | 

Now this intuitive element in our experience is by no 
means rare. In fact, it is something that we make everyday 
use of to a certain degree. The perception of personality in 
our fellow human beings is essentially intuitive. And no mat- 
ter how much we may know about a man, we still employ in- 
tuition when we grasp his personality. A biographer, for ex- 
ample, has not only to collect the data about his subject, but 
also to interpret them as a living whole. But it requires intu- 
ition to grasp things as a whole and to penetrate to their inner 
meaning. And that is what we do when we get a living appre- 
hension of a personality. That is why a gesture or a fleeting 
expression may be so significant in revealing a personality. 
It is not that such evanescent things are a trustworthy substi- 
tute for full and accurate knowledge of the person’s deeds, 
ideas, and sentiments. But they may give us the clue to the 
whole of which these other things are parts. 

Now religious experience often—we must not dogmatize 
by saying “always’—makes a more comprehensive and pene- 
trating use of intuition than we make in ordinary life. The 


* Op. cit., p. 13. 
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experience of God is the sense of a greater whole of which we 
are a part and to which we are akin and a perception of the 
meaning of this greater reality. Or, to draw more on our mod- 
ern Christian experience, it is a consciousness of living rela- 
tion with an Eternal Good Will immanent in nature and in 
man and an insight into what that Will intends. In other 
words, it is an experience of an intuitive character, and it adds 
to our other experiences of reality what the intuition of a 
personality adds to the knowledge of the person’s deeds and 
thoughts; it is the discovery in the midst of the multiplicity 
of facts of something unified, meaningful, and dynamic and 
an entering into intercourse with it. 

It is perhaps well to linger upon this point long enough 
to discriminate two principal varieties of these intuitions of 
reality. There is the experience of God that comes through a 
sudden attainment of inward harmony, or a fresh and uplift- 
ing perception of beauty in nature or in art, or a new sense of 
sacredness in a personal or social relation. And these experi- 
ences may be more accessible and available than the average 
Protestant Christian finds them to be. Edward Carpenter 


writes: 
So thin a veil divides 


Us from such joy, past words, 


Walking in daily life—the business of the hour, each detail seen to; 
Yet carried, rapt away, on what sweet floods of other Being: 


Swift streams of music flowing, light far back through all Creation 
shining, 

Loved faces looking— 

Ah! from the true, the mortal self 

So thin a veil divides! 

But there is also the experience of God that takes the form of 
a synthetic intuition, a wide synoptic view of reality, in which 
we discern a moral law in things, a spiritual structure, a divine 
purpose, a redemptive process. It is this form of intuitive ex- 
perience which we already have noted in Plato when he says 
that, having perceived the essential form of the good, “we can- 
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not help concluding that it is in every case the source of all 
that is bright and beautiful . . . . and that whosoever would 
act wisely, either in private or in public, must set this form of 
good before his eyes.” 

Now this latter type of experience, at least, can be daily 
renewed. And thereby we gain something of the utmost im- 
portance from the standpoint of reason: a progressive dis- 
covery of the real, a growing apprehension of the reality and 
will of God. 

Mysticism, then, may enter into fruitful relations with 
reason as a method of discovery, giving intuitions of reality— 
and especially discovering the Good in the real—and when 
these intuitions harmonize with and interpret our other knowl- 
edge of reality there is no ground for calling in question their 
validity. 

But there is another aspect of the interactions between 
mysticism and reason which should be at least indicated be- 
fore this inquiry is brought to a close. Mysticism may help 
reason not only to discover the real, but also to make the real. 
That is, mysticism may fuse with reason to make the creative 
personality. 

Religion has the highest interest in making creative per- 
sonalities. This ideal belongs to the very conception of men as 
sons of God, when that conception is thought through. It be- 
longs to the conception of communion with God as well, if 
God be thought of as himself always creative, as an Eternal 
Creative Good Will. 

Now one of the most important ways in which mysticism 
may contribute toward making personality creative is by en- 
abling us to apprehend the meaning of the prophetic per- 
sonalities who in the past have lived most creatively. A pas- 
sage from Bergson will help to bring out this point. In his 
Mind-Energy he writes: 

It is the moral man who is the creator in the highest degree, the man 
whose action, itself intense, is capable of intensifying the action of other 
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men, and, itself generous, can kindle the fire on the hearth of generosity. 
The men of moral grandeur, particularly those whose inventive and sim- 
ple heroism has opened new paths to virtue, are revealers of metaphysical 


WOE c-s ss It is in studying these great lives, in striving to experience 
sympathetically what they experience, that we may penetrate by an act 


of intuition to the life principle itself.” 


Here is the supreme significance of Jesus for us today. The 
most important meaning of his divinity for us is to be found 
in the fact that he is the supreme manifestation of moral cre- 
ativity in history and that he is uniquely able to impart moral 
creativity to the children of men. 

But if this be true, the highest significance of mysticism 
for our experience is in its lifting us to the level of participat- 
ing with God in his creative work. We possess this fruit of 
mysticism when we take up into our own experience such 
thoughts as we find expressed of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel: 
“T must do the will of him that sent me and accomplish his 
work”’; and ‘‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work”; and 
“He that sent me is with me.” 

But is there not a danger that we shall have these experi- 
ences merely in an inadequate and superficial way? And if 
so, how shall we know when we have them in a profounder 
way? I know of no answer except that which we have been 
trying to work out in this inquiry, namely, that the experience 
of God, and the ideal of the Kingdom of God, and the life of 
sonship to God in the quest of truth and the translation of 
truth into deed, need all to be kept in vital union. But so far 
as this takes place the practice of the presence of God is one 
of the most rational things that men can ever do. 


* OD. cit. p. 32- 
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church there stands confession, and the haunting con- 
sciousness in the mind of every Catholic that unless he 


confesses his sins he cannot be saved. More stress is laid on 
confession in the religious instructions given to the faithful 


than on any other sacrament, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that every sermon delivered from Catholic pulpits contains 
at least implicitly the message, ‘‘Confess your sins.”’ The cru- 
cial test of religious observance among Catholics is the fre- 
quenting of the confessional, and the seal of success in an 
apostolic venture is the bringing of a sinner to his knees before 
apriest. The Catholic mother who spends her days and nights 
in prayer for her wayward son finds her prayers answered 
when her son “goes to confession.”” Then her heart is brimful 
of joy. Or, if her husband, after a life of selfishness and vice, 
consents to have the priest come to his deathbed, she forgives 
and forgets all in her gladness, and loves him again with all 
the fervor of early days. 

Those who visualize confession in colors, and with sym- 
pathy, see a sinner, broken and despondent, entering a Catho- 
lic sanctuary with faltering steps to unburthen his soul to a 
wise and kindly priest, who is vowed to secrecy and eager to 
bestow the balm of encouragement. They find much beauty 
and pathos and holiness in the scene. The priest, his face 
averted, listens with solicitude. The sinner, with bowed head, 
reveals the troubles of his anguished heart and finds hope and 
comfort in so doing. Presently the priest raises his hand to 
bestow absolution, and tears of joy fill the penitent’s eyes. 
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He fee)s an inexpressible lightness of heari, and goes forth to 
face life with new courage. His step is firm as he leaves the 
church, and he murmurs to himself, “That man was a saint, 
God bless him.” 

Such a poetic vision of confession, though not without 
truth, is a very incomplete picture, and is calculated to convey 
an inaccurate conception of confession. It affords no insight 
into the mental attitude of the penitent toward confession, or 
into the nature of the struggle he has to undergo, nor does it 
give any inkling as to the attitude of the church toward the 
sinner, or the means she employs in bringing him to his knees, 
Nor does such a picture do full justice to the dramatic nature 
of confession, with all its interwoven elements of hazard, 
peril, and romance. There is something in confession, as we 
shail see, of a lone adventure; a wounded man fighting, single- 
handed, a desperate battle against fearsome intangible shad- 
OwS; a crusader struggling for his spiritua) surviva), not on 
the fields of Palestine, but in a dark wooden box; not in a 
saddle, sword in hand but on his knees, clutching a crucifix, 
There is something in it of a last stand on a perilous edge, 
where a false step means eternal death. Confession, in fine, is 
a short intense drama on which momentous issues hang. 

The presence of drama in Catholic ritual has received uni- 
versal recognition, and the skill displayed by the Catholic 
church in dramatizing its most sacred ceremonies has awak- 
ened the envy of dignitaries of many other religious affilia- 
tions. If we take the mass as an instance of the church’s power 
of dramatization, we find that she has converted the very 
simple “breaking of bread,” as instituted by Christ, into an 
elaborate and impressive ceremony. The priest, attired in col- 
orful, symbolic garb, slowly and solemnly ascends the altar. 
Hither and thither he moves, genuflecting, bowing, and per- 
forming many picturesque rites. He recites and reads sublime 
prayers in tones of voice carefully modulated to three keys. 


He is waited upon by acolytes in red or black with pretty 
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surplices. As the drama approaches its crisis in the “‘consecra- 
tion,” the solemn hush is suddenly broken by the ringing of 
bells thrice three times. The host is raised aloft, and after it 
the chalice, which glints mysteriously in the dim light of wax 
candles. In it all there is unity, cohesion, and movement, and 
when the dénouement subsides into the ite missa est (“go, 
mass is over”), those present feel that a great and sacred mys- 
tery play has been enacted. 

In confession we find even more striking proof of the dra- 
matic instinct of the church. Unlike the mass, however, it is 
staged behind curtains and in strict privacy. It is a drama 
of a more personal nature, less ceremonial than psychological. 
To understand fully its atmosphere one must bear in mind 
the mentality of the believing Catholic, for whom the church 
is infallible and supreme in authority. 

A Catholic who has sinned grievously, who has, that is, 
committed a “mortal sin,” finds himself faced with the situa- 
tion that develops into the drama of confession. His sense of 
guilt, thanks to his religious training, is acute, and it is accen- 
tuated by the fear of death in sin. To die in mortal sin is 
synonymous for a Catholic with eternal damnation, and the 
very thought of it robs him of peace of mind. As soon as he 
realizes his perilous condition his thoughts turn to confession 
as the one sure means of recovering peace of soul. But it is 
with mixed feelings that he contemplates the task of confess- 
ing his sin. Fear and shame make him shrink from confession. 
He finds himself in a wretched and tragic situation. If he does 
not confess he remains in guilt and danger. If he does confess 
—the torture of revealing his sin! The questions and repri- 
mands of the priest! The possibility of absolution being re- 
fused, and of having to go to another priest or to the bishop! 
And if he knows that his sin is one of those on the list of “‘re- 
served sins,” his fear is still greater, for absolution will not be 
given till he goes a second time to the priest. 

Other anxieties disturb him. What if his courage should 
fail him on entering the confessional and he should conceal 
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his sin? Then his confession would be “bad” and he would be 
in a ten times worse case than before. He would have added 
sacrilege to his sin. Or if his sorrow should be insufficient, or 
his purpose of amendment insincere? Again the confession 
would be “bad,” and would have to be remade. He asks him- 
self if it is wise for him to make the attempt, to take the risk 
of confession, seeing that he feels so doubtful of his courage. 
But he is caught in a painful dilemma. Even though he wishes 
to postpone his confession, he is not free to do so. He is under 
the obligation to confess his sins as soon as he conveniently 
can. 

And the church fixes an absolute time limit. He must at 
very latest confess at Easter. Beyond Easter he cannot pro- 
crastinate without incurring excommunication. The church 
therefore forces upon him the life-and-death venture of con- 
fession. With menacing finger the church commands him, 
weakling though he be, to go forth to the battle. In that men- 
ace lies the hidden pulse of the drama of confession. The 
church is reckless as was Abraham of the life of Isaac. She 
takes the sinner and throws him headlong into the spiritual 
vortex of confession, to sink or swim, to survive or to be lost. 
What maternal solicitude could be more daring, drastic, or 
dramatic? 

Could the penitent bide his time until some strong emo- 
tional impulse carried him through the ordeal of confession, 
or until he could find circumstances such that an easy confes- 
sor in some strange place could be found, it would not be so 
bad. But unless such an emotion awakens within the time 
limit set by the church, or unless the convenient circumstances 
that he desires present themselves opportunely, he is seized 
by the church and driven forth to play his part in the perilous 
drama of confession. 

The day at length arrives, a Saturday evening very prob- 
ably, when he makes his way to the church, nervous and de- 
pressed, hoping against hope that all will go well, and pray- 
ing for the grace to make a good confession. When he enters 
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the church he first of all takes a place in a pew, and kneeling 
down makes his immediate preparation for confession. 

Saturday evening is for Catholics the favorite time for 
confessing their sins, and confessionals, which are usually 
hidden away in the church aisles, are much frequented on that 
evening. Outside each confessional folk await their turn to 
enter. A kind of panting silence pervades the church. Peni- 
tents move about noiselessly as though desirous of escaping 
observation. One hears, however, an ominous “click, click” 
as slides are drawn to or fro in the various confessionals, 
marking the beginnings and the endings of confessions. From 
some confessionals the ominous sound comes more frequently 
than from others. They are the confessionals where popular 
broad-minded priests are located. The popular priest is usu- 
ally more expeditious than the others, for he knows that there 
are many waiting outside his ‘‘box”’ to be heard. He has not 
to draw out his work to make it last. Other confessors who 
have few penitents waiting outside their “boxes” are slower. 
Sometimes they make up for the infrequency of the clicks that 
issue from their confessionals by the noisiness with which they 
bang their slides. They are, perhaps, desirous that the other 
confessors should hear the clicking from their “boxes” and 
should form the idea that they, too, are kept busy. 

For those who are waiting their turn to enter the confes- 
sional the clicking is disturbing, almost terrifying. It means 
for them that the ordeal of confession is approaching. They 
hasten to go over their sins once again in their minds, in order 
to be sure that they remember the precise words they have 
chosen wherewith to confess their sins. Much depends for 
them on having a suitable “formula,” one easy to tell. With- 
out it confession might be too hard, and they might in their 
shame and weakness conceal their sins. What an agony of 
mind should they find that they have indeed forgotten the 


“formula” determined on! To confess sins in plain biblical 
terms demands far more courage than average penitents pos- 
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sess. They cannot, for instance, get themselves to employ the 
words “steal” or “calumny,” or “adultery.” They prefer soft 
circumlocutions. “There was something, Father, it wasn’t 
very valuable, but it didn’t belong to me. I shouldn’t have 
taken it, of course, but the person who owned it didn’t seem 
to need it.” Thus the thief avoids using the word “stole.” Or 
again: “There was a married man, Father, and I’m afraid I 
allowed myself to get a bit fond of him. But he was very per- 
sistent, and one evening when we all had taken a glass of 
wine, I wasn’t so well able to mind myself against him. But 
I'll keep to myself in future, Father.’”” What woman can em- 
ploy the plain biblical term, ‘‘adultery,” when telling her sin? 
However, in the eyes of Catholic theologians it is not neces- 
sary to do so. Soft formulas suffice for the integrity of con- 
fession. 

Much of a confessor’s work is pure routine. He listens, 
asks no questions, proffers no advice, imposes a penance and 
absolves, dismissing the penitent with a blessing. But routine 
is frequently interrupted by the presentation of difficult prob- 
lems in morals, the recitation of heartrending stories of sin 
or sorrow, or perhaps by some unexpected humorous occur- 
rence. Sometimes a little child, escaping from his parents, will 
follow the example of his elders, and toddle into the confes- 
sional, and when the priest draws back the slide will look up 
smilingly at him. The child is there to play a game of “hide 
and seek,”’ and he counts on the priest for a playmate. Again 
a little boy will enter to make his first confession, having been 
carefully trained by the nuns, and told what sins to confess, 
but so nervous that he mixes up his prayers and formulas. At 
the end of confession, instead of asking pardon “for these and 
all his other sins,” he will perhaps ask pardon “for these and 
all his mother’s sins.” 

The confessional, or confession-box, as some Catholics call 
it, resembles a telephone booth in structure, save that in the 
place of the telephone instrument there is a wire netting in 
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the wall through which the penitent addresses the priest. Like 
the telephone booth, it is the play house for short dramas of 
the most intense and varied kind. Dramas that swiftly ascend 
to consummations at times felicitous, but often very tragic. 
No city telephone booth vibrates to as many heart-throbs, or 
hushes so many dread secrets, as the confessional. “My 
child,” the priest whispers to a gir], “you must never see him 
or speak to him again. If you do you will be ruined.”” An au- 
dible sigh follows, an “Oh! my God,” and sorrow and silence 
settle in the girl’s heart. ‘“My friend’”—the priest is now 
speaking to a business man—“what you are doing is abso- 
lutely unjust. You must put an end to the practice at once.” 
With a dry “Thank you, Father,” the business man quits the 
confessional, to face either serious financial loss or painful 
efforts to stifle a troubled conscience. Whether or not the 
confessional be a sacred ledge between this world and the su- 
pernatural, it is certainly the scene of profound emotional 


reactions. 
When the penitent enters the confessional) he finds himself 


as it were imprisoned in a dark narrow space. Whatever fear 
or shame he feels is increased in measure according to the time 
he has to wait before the slide is drawn and the face of the 
priest appears in vague outline through the grating. The 
drawing back of the slide marks the opening of the drama. No 
sooner has confession begun than the penitent is subconscious- 
ly aware of an element of urgency. He senses the pressure of 
time. At most a brief period is at his disposal, Issues that are 
for him momentous must be decided against time. Others are 
waiting outside, and if the duration of his confession notably 
exceeds what is usual, there will be audible and embarrassing 
sounds of impatience from without: coughs, perhaps, and the 
stirring of feet. Unless the priest be very calm and tranquil 
(and few priests are sufficiently so) the penitent will feel 
hurried. And such is the agony of mind of some penitents that 


this feeling of being hurried gives birth to a mood of despair. 
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“I’m done for now,” they say to themselves, “I absolutely 
can’t make a good confession!”’ 

It is, however, the ritual of confession that more than any- 
thing else increases the tension in the penitent, There are so 
many things to be attended to. Sins must be confessed au- 
dibly and intelligibly, according to number and species. Sor- 
row of a certain degree, called “attrition,” must be felt for 
all of them. The will must be stirred to a sincere purpose of 
amendment. In addition the priest’s commands, and the pen- 
ance he imposes, must be noted and remembered. If the priest 
questions the penitent overmuch or tactlessly the latter is up- 
set, sometimes to such an extent that he forgets what he had 
meant to say or to inquire about. Meanwhile in the penitent’s 
mind there is a sudden uprush of anxieties. Has the priest 


heard and understood? Is he competent to give an authorita- 
tive solution of the problem presented? Is he a man of self- 


control, or is he about to fly into a temper? 


In the law courts, if a judge loses self-control or through 
ignorance gives a decision at variance with the law, there is 


always a possibility of redress. The bad work can be undone. 


But the evil that an ignorant or ill-tempered priest may do in 
confession is not often capable of redress or remedy. Many 


nervous systems have been lastingly hurt by ill-tempered and 


incapable confessors. No clumsy psychoanalyst is ever in the 
position to jar and jag nervous systems to the same degree as 


priests. For the priest’s authority is exercised over penitents 


at the precise moment when they are strung to the highest 


pitch of emotiona) tension. 
There is no end to the variety of anxieties that assail peni- 


tents at the moment of absolution. Doubts of all kinds, which 


pious ascetical writers attribute to the agency of the devil, 
trouble them. What of past confessions? Were they all good? 
Should they be repeated now for safety’s sake? Is it not bet- 


ter to make sure and to make a “general” confession covering 
every sin ever committed? For the penitent knows that if 
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even one of his past confessions was badly made, the present 
one would be sacrilegious. The crisis of the drama is reached 
when at last the penitent has struggled through his part, and 
winds up with a subdued, “That’s all, Father.’?> Exposed and 
humiliated, he lies at the mercy of the priest, the very naked- 
ness Of his soul making piteous appeal for consideration and 
forbearance. At that instant his fate hangs in the balance. If 
absolution is refused or postponed he may never again have 
the courage to tear the bandage of secrecy from his spiritual 
wounds. One harsh word may freeze his soul forever into 
sullen rebellion against confession. A coarse question may 
transmute his docility into a sudden outburst of anger, and he 
may quit the confessional, as many do, unabsolved, and never 
to enter it again. At such a moment of extreme tension, when 
the mystery and awesomeness of religion pervades the atmos- 
phere, and when the ego is anguished in its shame of self- 
revelation, very little separates the penitent from a tragic col- 
lapse. 

The priest may be a bumptious young man just out of the 
seminary, who has neither lived nor suffered, cocksure of 
himself, and prone to strut where “‘angels fear to tread.” The 
penitent at his feet may be a woman of exquisite refinement 
and delicate sensitivity, whom an impertinent question might 
hurt irreparably. The church takes the risk of such mishaps 
and bids the woman see and hear Christ in the priest. Or the 
priest may be a man whose evil life is widely talked of, whose 
coarseness may be known to the penitent, and yet she must 
unveil to him her maidenly fears and self-reproaches, in the 
belief that his words of absolution will be valid. Only in the 
case where the sinner at a priest’s feet has been an accomplice 
in his sins are his words of absolution unavailing. 

When the crisis of the drama is passed and the priest has 
decided to absolve, with the words, “say for your penance,” 
he imposes as punishment the recital of certain prayers, and 
utters next the formula of absolution. 
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One cannot wonder that the penitent, after so trying an 


ordeal, after living through so intense a drama, should experi- 
ence an emotional reaction of no ordinary kind. A thrill of 


joy surges through his soul. Peace has returned, and the sense 
of recovered innocence. Lovingly, even passionately, he kisses 
the crucifix hung in the confessional as the slide is drawn back 


to mark the end of confession. 


Turning now to the question of the effect of confession on 
the penitent, we are met by the claim voiced by many both 


within and without the Catholic church that confession af- 


fords an admirable mode of release that the human heart 
when in trouble craves. ““How many souls are there in distress, 


anxiety, and loneliness,’ wrote Cardinal Newman, ‘‘whose one 
need is to find a being to whom they can pour out their feelings 
unheard by the world. They want to tell them and not to tell 
them; they wish to tell them to one who is strong enough to 


hear them, and yet not too strong so as to despise them.” 
Implicitly the great Cardinal hereby claims for confession the 


role of supplying a deep-seated natural need, the need of 
minds in trouble to reveal their grief. This claim, formulated 
in a more modern way, is said to have been admitted by the 
psychologist Jung, to whom is attributed the remark: “Catho- 
lics have no need of psychoanalysis because they have confes- 
sion.” 

Is it true that confession, drama though it be, affords a 
healthful discharge for pent-up emotional troubles? Does 
confession supply Catholics with a safety valve which secures 
them against nervous breakdowns? Are Catholics saner and 
less abnormal than those affiliated to other religious tenets 
on account of having confession? Such questions are naturally 
provoked by the claims made on behalf of confession. 

The writer of this paper has had considerable personal 
experience of Catholic confession. A thousand times or more 
he has confessed his own sins. He has heard, as a priest, the 
confessions of thousands of Catholics. Furthermore, he has 
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been consulted, outside confession, by many Catholics whose 
analyses disclosed the fact that their mental health had suf- 
fered as a consequence of confession. He has had, therefore, 
the unique opportunity of studying confession from three an- 
gles: that of the penitent, that of the confessor, and that of the 
analyst. Relying on his experience, the writer is inclined to dis- 
sent from the view that confession, as a general rule, affords a 
healthy mode of self-revelation such as psychologists desider- 
ate. It is too fragmentary, too artificial, and too coercive in 
character to be a health-giving mode of release. Legislation 
has dehumanized confession, and made it, for perhaps the ma- 
jority of Catholics, a burthen rather than a source of comfort. 
And the proof that it does not protect Catholics from nervous 
trouble lies in the undeniable fact that Catholics to the same 
extent as others suffer from neuroses. And among nervous 
Catholics both priests and nuns are found in due proportion. 
The “fragmentary” nature of confession results from the 
custom, encouraged by the church, of confessing isolated sins. 
A Catholic, when he commits a grievous sin, is supposed to 
hasten to confess z¢ to the priest without connecting it in any 
way with the complexus of his life. The artificiality and coer- 
cive character of confession have already been alluded to. 
Whether Catholics feel the need of confessing or not, they 
are bound by church law to confess at least once a year, and 
much pressure is brought to bear on them to confess every 
week, or at least every month. It is not a question with Cath- 
olics of satisfying a deeply felt need at a time and in a manner 
that appeals to them. The church arranges for the time, place, 
and precise manner of confession, and leaves little to natural 
impulse or inclination. The ritual or technique, as we have 
seen, is by no means simple, and there are dogmatic teachings 
as to what sins must be confessed and as to how they must be 
confessed. There are also conditions imposed in the case of 
certain sins which make it very arduous and humiliating to se- 
cure absolution. In fine, so exacting is the ritual of confession 
that Catholics are often disturbed rather than comforted by 
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even “good” confessions. And it is likely that many Catholics 
pass through life without ever experiencing that kind of satis- 
faction in confession which to outsiders it seems calculated to 
afford. 

One aspect of what I am venturing to call the artificiality 
of confession should perhaps be referred to. It touches on a 
point where confession diverges from what nature lays claim 
to, and where the penitent is, as it were, balked of the kind of 
comfort he seeks. 

It often happens that the thing which is of serious conse- 
quence to the penitent, and about which dwells the penitent’s 
most profound anguish, is not subject matter, in the theologi- 
cal sense, for confession, and confessors will point out to the 
penitent that the confessional is not the place for discussing 
such matters. A mother—to take one case from my experience 
—who had a few years previously drowned her infant child 
yearned to confess it all over again, although she had already 
been absolved. She was vainly seeking in confession the secret 
of oblivion. If only she could forget it all! Forgiveness 
of her sin had not brought her any comfort, nor were her 
thoughts so much concerned with the quality of sinfulness in 
what she had done; she was consumed with a tragic self-pity. 
Confession, from the dogmatic standpoint, is not created to 
deal with cases such as hers. On another occasion I remember 
hearing the confession of a girl who had gone very far astray. 
She confessed her sins in so far as it was theologically neces- 
sary to confess them, but when I told her that that was suffi- 
cient and that there was no need to go into detail, she seemed 
much upset. Her heart felt the need of “‘telling all” as she un- 
derstood it, and unless she “told all” it was obvious she would 
be dissatisfied and would feel that she had not made a good 
confession. 

At precisely this point the doctrine and practice of confes- 
sion conflicts with what human nature requires. A confessor 
is taught that he must not allow unnecessary details to be de- 
scribed. But unless penitents who feel the need of describing 
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details are suffered to do so, they are balked of the comfort 
they seek. My efforts to reassure this girl failed, and finally I 
had to show her by a word that I guessed what was troubling 
her, and then only was she content. Not till then did “spiritual 
joy” fill her soul, which would lead one to suspect that often 
“spiritual joy” in confession is not correlative to the knowl- 
edge of a duty performed, but rather to the sense of exterioriz- 
ing a hidden sorrow. 

There are certain classes of Catholics who are disimproved 
by confession. Those who suffer from an inferiority complex, 
and who have constant recourse to confession, intensify their 
feeling of worthlessness and their expectation of failure in all 
their undertakings. Instead of depending on themselves, they 
come to lean more and more on their confessor, and they have 
recourse to him in every trivial trouble. Confession becomes 
for them a kind of warm bath to be taken when any fear or 
anxiety causes tension. They soon belong to the “clinging” 
type of men or women, and their moral fiber deteriorates. 
And yet there are confessors who encourage them to come 
often to confession, and who apparently enjoy being clung to. 

One sees evidences of the classical types of abnormality in 
the manner in which penitents confess. Some develop spiritual 
“arithmomania” and insist on putting exact numbers on every- 
thing. Others show signs of masochism in the extravagant 
manner in which they depict their own wickedness. Echo- 
laliacs abound, who repeat ad nauseam everything again and 
again; but the most common and most serious form of ab- 
normality connected with confession is a form of ania neu- 
rosis called by confessors, “scruples.” 

Associated with every Catholic church thine are quite a 
number of these unfortunate beings, stricken with “scruples,” 
who plague confessors with their endless doubts and queries. 
They are never sure of anything. They cannot make up their 
minds about anything. They are in constant terror of sin and 
of making bad confessions. Some of them come to confession 
several times a day if they can find opportunities. They are 
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forever introspecting and examining their consciences. “Did 
I confess my sins properly?” ‘‘Was I truly sorry for them?” 
“Was it a sin for me to go to a confessor who I thought 
would be patient with me?” “Was it a mortal sin to blow my 
nose immediately after communion?” and so forth. Their folie 
de doute reaches the most unbelievable extremes, and the 
more they confess the worse their mental sickness becomes, 
This type of mental disease usually originates in the exagger- 
ated fear of making “‘bad confessions” which is instilled into 
the minds of Catholic children. On the occasion of a confes- 
sion, where a high-strung child has something difficult to con- 
fess, if anything goes wrong he is thrown into an almost frantic 
state of mind, and as a result perhaps develops this terrible 
anxiety neurosis called “scruples.” 

It should not be concluded from what I have said as to the 
ill effects of confession on some temperaments that confession 
is uniformly unhealthy. I know of no evidence to warrant such 
a conclusion. Many Catholics are consoled and calmed by 
confession, and find in it not only supernatural but natural sat- 
isfaction. The extent to which my criticism goes is to indicate 
that confession, owing to its fragmentary, artificial, and coer- 
cive character, cannot be regarded as a satisfactory mode of 
self-revelation for those in trouble, and furthermore that it 
does positive harm to certain types of men and women, nota- 
bly those who suffer from an inferiority complex or who are 
“scrupulous.” 

The great interest that Catholics manifest in confession 
stories is no doubt a testimony to the dramatic possibilities of 
confession. At the fireside of pious Catholics the advent of a 
priest is doubly welcome, bringing as it does the promise of 
“sick call” tales and experiences. Every priest has interesting 
tales of how he was suddenly summoned to the bedside of a 
dying man, and of the difficulties and perils he encountered on 
the way. “Were you in time to hear his confession?” is the 
question that is asked spontaneously. And if the priest has to 
answer, “No! he died before I could reach him,” a tragic hush 
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falls on the assembly. There, are, however, times when “sick 
calls” are in no way connected with the tragedy of a dying 
sinner moaning for the priest. Nor is fear of death the only 
motive that originates such “calls.” 

I remember an occasion when I was supplying for a broth- 
er priest on a group of desolate islands off the west coast of 
Ireland. Early one morning I received a summons to visit a 
sick woman. Her husband had come for me, with a few fisher- 
men, to row me to the island where the woman dwelt. The sea 
was rough and the currach frail, and it took several hours’ 
strenuous rowing to reach the island. When I landed I found 
that a half-wild pony had been provided for me to carry me 
across a range of mountains to my destination. It was no easy 
matter to follow the trail, but eventually I reached the “‘sick”’ 
woman. I heard her confession and set out for home, which I 
reached late the same night, tired and sore. When the priest 
for whom I had been supplying returned, I told him of my ad- 
venture, and he had a hearty laugh at my expense. “I should 
have warned you,” he added, “about that old party. When- 
ever there is a new priest on the islands she pretends to be dy- 
ing and sends for him.” 

Of all confessions, those which fail to reach a spiritual con- 
summation, from which penitents depart with an additional 
burthen of sorrow, are the most dramatic, the most tragic. Such 
confessions resemble plays in which, through some unfortu- 
nate accident, the death, simulated in mimicry, becomes real. 
They are the acme of disaster for sinners. 

One time—it is a distressing memory—lI was hearing con- 
fessions in a very poor country church. The church was so 
poor that it was without the conventional confessional, and it 
was necessary to hear the confessions at the altar rail. The 
penitents in turn knelt at one side of the rail. I sat at the 
other. Meanwhile those waiting for confession occupied places 
in the nearby pews and watched what was going on, without, 
however, being able to hear more than an occasional word. It 
was evening and growing dark in the church, and there were 
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many people still to be heard. A woman had begun her con- 
fession, and I remarked with surprise that she spoke very per- 
fectly. I wondered how so refined a woman had come to live 
in such an out-of-the-way place. She was married and had a 
family of four. The birth of her last child had all but cost her 
her life. She could not get herself to face again such an 
ordeal. Besides, the family was very poor, for her husband, 
although a good fellow in every other way, was a hopeless 
drunkard. She had been taking steps that she knew the church 
forbade; but what else was there for her to do? Her husband 
was reckless and passionate, and she simply could not dream 
of abandoning her children. She understood perfectly the law 
of the church, and the conditions that she would have to sub- 
mit to if she were to receive absolution. Still she yearned for 
the spiritual comfort that it seemed impossible for her to have. 
Why had she come to confession? Did she not know that it 
would only increase her anguish? I said little, for she de- 
scribed every aspect of the problem with a perfect under- 
standing of my position as confessor and of the limitations of 
my powers. Her story took time. Meanwhile the dusk was 
thickening, and the waiting crowd, who little dreamed of the 
conflict that was raging in the woman’s soul, was showing 
signs of impatience. A child began to cry, and a man got up to 
go outside the church door for a smoke. The noises in the 
church disturbed my penitent and pushed her to the verge of 
despair. The more, however, she realized the hopelessness of 
her case, the more she seemed to yearn for the absolution that 
she could not have. It was the world-old drama of human in- 
stinct hesitating and abashed tefore a religious ideal. The 
conflict resolved itself at length in a weary sigh—a sob, one 
would say, of impotent yearning. The woman moved slowly 
to one side on her knees, clinging to the altar rails, and then 
hurried away. I saw her no more. For such as she there is no 
comfort or promise of comfort in confession; only unhallowed 
martyrdom is to be found in it, and a purposeless tragedy. 
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MODERN MISSIONS 
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HE LAST command of Jesus to be recorded in the 
scriptures is the passage known as “The Great Com- 
mission.” In this passage Jesus addresses the eleven 
remaining apostles, bidding them to go and “‘teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” And the Christian church has accepted 
this command. Men and women almost without number have 
gone into the world, teaching and baptizing. 

“Go ye therefore, and teach”! What shall we teach? Dif- 
ferent generations and different people have given varying 
answers to this question. Some have preached Christ crucified 
—a bleeding, dying, resurrected Savior who gave his life for 
men, that men by believing in him might find life. This mes- 
sage has proved itself to be a powerful missionary dynamic. 
“Christ died for us. We who were sinners are saved, The ne- 
cessity is therefore upon us to preach the glad tidings unto 
all men.”’ Or another approach, “The world without Christ is 
lost. We who know Christ must help a sinful humanity to find 
him.” 

Other missionaries have found their impetus in the belief 
in the imminent second coming of Christ. “The world is bad. 
The signs point in but one direction—to the speedy return of 
Jesus Christ. In the meantime some souls can be saved. All 
will not believe, but all should have the opportunity of hear- 


ing the message.” Fired by this motive, men have endured 





untold hardships and traveled almost unbelievable distances, 


that the ends of the earth might hear. 
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Still another group of missionaries has emphasized the love 
of God. “God is a father who loves all men. The world is a 
family in which all men are brothers. It is Christ who reveals 
the heart of God,” and hence the life and teachings of Christ 
are placed at the center. The preaching of this group has a 
strong ethical emphasis. 

“Go ... . teach all nations, baptizing them.” Baptize 
them! And the missionaries have baptized. Whether the con- 
verts have been taught or no, they have been baptized. Bap- 
tism has been the mark of the Christian, and has raised a most 
effective barrier between various communities of Christians. 
Even today the mission field is compelled to witness the sorry 
spectacle of conflict over the matter of baptism. 

To disparage the missionaries and the missionary methods 
of the past takes us nowhere. Would that some of their indom- 
itable spirit and fire might find its way into the modern world. 
The missionary goes abroad because he is a man of strong con- 
victions, and certainly our world needs more and not less of 
principled conviction. But at the same time one reserves the 
right to question. 


Historically the missionary movement has been based 
upon the uniqueness of the Christian revelation. ““The Chris- 


tian message is different from, and superior to, the messages 
of all other religions.” The missionary has gone abroad be- 
cause he has had something definite to give. There has been 
no question in his mind upon this point. Perhaps he has at 
times failed to separate the benefits of Western civilization 
from the benefits of religion; but at least he has been in earn- 
est. 

In the early days of missionary history the missionary was 
a dictator. He organized institutions and ran them as he him- 
self saw fit. Coming in as he did with strange customs and a 
strange message, he did not receive the constructive criticism 
that is so helpful in the development of any new enterprise. 
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Perhaps already an individualist, the atmosphere in which he 
worked tended to make of him even more of an individualist. 
And in the course of time came converts and the organ- 
ization of a small Christian society. Absolutism gave way to 
paternalism. The missionary was now a father, and the mem- 
bers of the Christian community his children. The father 
heard the requests of his children and granted them as he saw 
fit. He counseled in a friendly manner, but the voice of coun- 
sel was strikingly like unto the voice of command. “Milk for 
babes, and meat for men.” The Christian converts were spirit- 
ual babes and received their sustenance of missionary pap. 

With the growth of the church the missionary problem 
became more complicated. A strong church demands a strong 
leadership, and a strong leadership means a growth in the 
spirit of independence. The most recent trend in missions has 
been toward an equality of status between missionaries and 
national leaders, with the missionaries at times taking subor- 
dinate positions under national leadership. There has been 
a most healthy development along the line of international 
co-operation. 

As the church came more and more to the front, a new ele- 
ment entered into the definition of missionary purpose, cul- 
minating in the statement that the aim of missionary endeav- 
or is the “formation of self-governing, self-supporting, and 
self-propagating churches.” The terms “self-government,”’ 
“self-support,” and “self-propagation” might well be called 
the big three in recent missionary history. It is for the growth 
of the church that missionaries have professedly labored, and 
no effort has been spared in building up a stronger church. 
(Witness the growing tendency toward church union in mis- 
sionary lands, in large measure missionary inaugurated. ) 

The extensive knowledge that we now possess of other 
nations is a comparatively recent achievement. Anthropo- 
logical, geographical, and sociological research is each year 
adding a new chapter to the rapidly expanding volume of 
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world-knowledge. Cook’s tourists now rush in bravely where 
formerly angels feared to tread. The American business man 
who used to give of his means to “save the heathen” has dis- 
covered for himself that these so-called “heathen” have a cul- 
ture and civilization of their own. Having served with pride 
upon the local committee responsible for the erection of the 
twelve-story building upon Main Street, he feels a bit taken 
back as he compares the city triumph with the matchless 
beauty of the Taj Mahal. Loud in speech and hurried in man- 
ner, he is just a bit uncomfortable in the presence of the quie- 
tude and sereneness of the East. Accustomed to Western 
harmony, even though he be somewhat of a musician, he expe- 
riences difficulty in appreciating the minute tonal divisions of 
the Indian scales. He senses a difference between the East and 
the West; and if he is honest with himself he cannot but ques- 
tion whether Western civilization is after all the final word. 
Perhaps the East has something to teach; but how few new 
missionaries come to a foreign land with the determination to 
learn. 

The study of comparative religions has also had its effect. 
The early missionary was convinced of the absolute suprem- 
acy of the Christian message. ‘“‘God had revealed himself in 
part to the Jews, but his final and complete revelation was 
reserved for the Christians. Christianity alone was true. All 
other religions were false, and their leaders blind leaders of 
the blind.” The natural result was denunciation rather than 
appreciation. Of late there has been a shift. Christianity is 
seen as one of various approaches to God, though the great 
majority of Christians are convinced that it is of all the su- 
perior. The other world-religions are tolerated, but they must 
all be fulfilled in Christ. Christianity is the “crown of all.” 
The figure is that of a triangle with religions placed one on 
top of the other in the order of their relative goodness, with 
Christianity occupying a lone position at the top. 


With the concession of the toleration of other religions as 
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an entering wedge a few missionaries are prepared to advance 
a bit farther and to declare themselves in favor of mutual re- 
spect and co-operation. They would replace the figure of the 
triangle and its horizontal divisions absolutely dividing relig- 
ions with the graph, endeavoring to show the high ethical 
positions, the low ethical positions, and the common elements 
of all religions. They would reject the materials having little 
or no value for progressively developing the good life, and 
concentrate their attention upon the materials, drawn from 
whatever source, giving promise of more fruitfulness. 

Having accepted such a position, the issue comes to the 
fore whether the missionary can continue to be a missionary 
in the accepted sense of the word, namely, a proselytizer, en- 
deavoring to persuade men of other religious faiths to enter 
into the fellowship of his own. For some, the orthodox posi- 
tion is becoming increasingly difficult. 

The writer happens to live in India. During the past cen- 
turies nations have risen and fallen: reformations have been 
followed by counter-reformations; religions have flourished 
and perished; but Hinduism has remained. It is true that 
popular Hinduism is grossly superstitious. It does not help 
the matter any to point out that religious superstition is also 
found in New York City. But it does help the matter when 
one endeavors to analyze the Indian situation. To attribute 
the ills of India to Hinduism is a far too simple solution of 
the problem. Probably the two greatest curses of India today 
are illiteracy and poverty. I say this advisedly, for in my es- 
timation illiteracy and caste go hand in hand. Certainly 
among educated Indians there is not found the same caste 
bigotry that is found in the Indian village. Neither illiteracy 
nor poverty can be attributed to religion. To say that the 
poverty of India is due to the religious veneration of the cow 
is a striking but ill-founded particularism. Lack of proper 
rainfall, inadequate fertilization, lack of proper farming in- 


struments—these are but a few of the contributing causes of 
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Indian poverty. And schools cannot be run without money. 
Government, Indian leaders, and missions are working at the 
educational and economic problems. Industry is beginning to 
lend its assistance in sharing the excessive burden hitherto 
borne by agriculture alone. No immediate relief looms upon 
the horizon; but, taking a long-range view, extreme poverty 
and illiteracy appear to be passing phases in the national de- 
velopment of India. And as these two enemies to Indian prog- 
ress disappear we may look forward to a corresponding relig- 
ious revival, 

Philosophic Hinduism has produced some rare souls. 1 
need mention but a few. Passing from the medieval saints to 
modern times, we have Raja Ram Mohum Roy making the 
endeavor to separate essential Hindu religion from its accre- 
tions, fighting idolatry and polytheism, coming out in favor of 
social reforms, and advocating education both for men and 
women. We have Devendranath Tagore, finding a pure the- 
ism in the Upanishads and promulgating a more or Jess defi- 
nite theory of the intuitive knowledge of God. We have Ke- 
shub Chandra Sen endeavoring to establish a universal and 
cosmopolitan religion upon the foundations Jaid by Ram 
Mohun Roy and Devendranath Tagore. We have Ramak- 
rishna Paramahamsa, of whom Swami Vivekananda said his 
mission in life was “to proclaim and make clear the funda- 
mental unity underlying all religions,’ and who taught the 
doctrine of the motherhood of God. We have Vivekananda 
himself, endeavoring to carry forward the teachings of his 
master, Ramakrishna. We have Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj, with his passionate desire to 
purify Hinduism and to get back to the religion of the Vedas. 
We have Ranade, social servant, religious leader, and patriot, 
and many others. These men have opposed the wrongs of 
untouchability. They have stood for education, They have 
worked for social reforms. They have brought their religion 


into life. 
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Shall the missionary oppose these attempts to reform Hin- 
duism from within, or shall he co-operate with them? Co- 
operation does not mean that the missionary becomes any 
less a Christian. A man is no less a patriot because he sees be- 
yond the bounds of his own village. He does not cease to be a 
citizen of his nation when he begins to think in terms of world- 
brotherhood. Nor does he cease to be a Christian as he 
thinks in terms of religious unity. As he works in and through 
the Old-World faiths he finds his Christianity becoming rich- 
er. He is now laboring with the people of the nation instead of 
for them. There is no necessity for the missionary to bear all 
the burdens of Indian society. Educated India has accepted 
social and religious maladjustment as its own problem. For 
years to come the missionary can stand shoulder to shoulder 
with socially minded Indians and will be welcomed as a co- 
operator and friend. 

“But,” the objection comes to the fore, “what of the 
church?” Yes, what of the church? The Christian church in 
India is a fact, It is growing in numbers and it is growing in 
influence. The church could not be blotted off the Indian hori- 
zon even if it were deemed advisable that it should be. But 
the Christian church can be purified. Instead of endeavoring 
to secure more converts, the missionary has a most fruitful 
field of work in helping the existing church to become a real 
spiritual powerhouse. Petty strifes, jealousies, intemperance, 
superstition, and ignorance must be banished before the 
church can stand as a city on a hill, or can act as the salt that 
gives savor to the earth. Under the co-operative conception 
of missions the function of the church ceases to be that of 
proselytism. It becomes the bolstering up of Indian life. Con- 
verts will come. But there is a difference between accepting 
mature men and women with definite convictions, and bap- 
tizing the masses, There is a difference between giving guid- 
ance to spiritual seekers and collecting together the widows 


and orphans. 
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One of the curses of India today is communalism, the 
struggle for power between the varying religious groups. 
While Hindus and Muslims are the main offenders, a small 
Christian minority is outspoken in “demanding its rights.” 
Here is a fruitful field for Christian effort. The Christian 
church has a real opportunity to exemplify the spirit of broth- 
erhood. It has the chance of co-operating with other religions 
for the welfare of the whole. It has the chance; but will it 
take it? 

Idealists in all lands are longing for a new world, We do 
not hesitate to drink Indian tea, or to accept the contribu- 
tions of so-called non-Christian lands to our material well- 
being and happiness. We do not regard the spheres of art, 
literature, and science as closed to any foreign influences. But 
when we come to religion we draw the line. Perhaps this ac- 
counts for much of the religious weakness that is found in the 
world today. Be this as it may, some minds are questioning. 
For some the missionary issue has shifted from converts to 


co-operation. 
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URING the past few decades there has been an in- 
1) creasing appreciation of the potential contribution 
of psychology to the understanding of prophecy. 
The psychology of prophecy has been approached from many 
varied angles; conclusions are as varied as the methods em- 
ployed, but in the midst of a great deal of uncertainty there is 
a growing conviction that this immature science is bound to 
arrive. 

One of the earliest attempts to think through the psycho- 
logical problem involved in the study of prophecy was that of 
A. B. Davidson in Old Testament Prophecy. For him the pro- 
phetic state was one of perception, of degrees of mental ten- 
sion, advancing from intuition and self-controlled excitation 
to asthenic ecstasy. He defined the ‘“‘condition of prophecy” 
as a state of mind with which the Spirit of Revelation allied 
Himself. For him inspiration had in it a definite divine quan- 
tum. Of course Professor Davidson really defined nothing— 
he simply stated the problem. So of other writers who took up 
the matter of inspiration, such as G. Joyce in The Inspiration 
of Prophecy. J. H. Kaplan in his Psychology of Prophecy 
speaks of the prophetic premonition as a delicate instinctive 
adjustment for “catching distant vibration or over-tones of 
the operations of the universe.” 

But a real psychological approach to the study of the pro- 
phetical experiences was made by Holscher, who, in the first 
part of his work on the prophets,’ attempted to show that they 
are normal conditions of consciousness altered by an abnormal 





* Die Propheten: Untersuchungen zur Religionsgeschichte Israels (1914). 
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intensifying of the emotions. Thus he finds what to him is the 
clue to the understanding of the problem of prophetic inspira- 
tion—it is in a study of the emotions. The prophetic experi- 
ence is not an abnormality off the beaten track of normal 
psychical life. The prophet’s psychical experience is accom- 
panied by a strong excitement of mind; the peaks of these ex- 
citations are called ecstasy. The word “‘ecstasy” says nothing 
about the cause of the excitation, hence it is used of both reli- 
gious and non-religious experience. 

Emotional disturbances dam up the regular course of con- 
sciousness and have different effects on the course of ideas and 
bodily movements. There are two forms of affects or changes 
and interchanges in the realm of consciousness: these are 
either a concentration of consciousness upon a narrow circle 
of ideas or a condition of loss of self-feeling, with or without 
confusion of the course of thought. This disturbance, due to 
central stimulation, not to external sense impression, when of 
greater intensity, furnishes a condition for hallucination. The 
general susceptibility of the nervous system is of great impor- 
tance for the disposition to have hallucinations, some individ- 
uals being very susceptible. The background and material for 
hallucinations come from normal sense perceptions. Impres- 
sions of recent experiences emerge in the hallucinations. The 
same is true of visions. Hypnosis is psychically similar, except 
that in the limiting of consciousness to a circumscribed circle 
of ideas, the suggestion determines the focus of these ideas. 
The suggestion may come from without or from the person 
himself (i.e., autosuggestion). Autosuggestion of course pre- 
supposes a special sensitivity of the nervous system, and hence 
it follows that “practice makes perfect.” 

With this treatment Holscher introduced an epoch in the 
progress in prophetic studies from the historical field to the 
psychological. But he did not call up the method and tech- 
nique of some of the newer fields of psychology such as the 
psychology of religion and social psychology. 
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Moses Buttenweiser, whose book on The Prophets of 
Israel appeared in the same year as that of Holscher (1914), 
emphasized that “the visions of the literary prophets are in no 
way akin to the ecstatic visions and dreams of the diviner. 
They are spiritual experiences, the fruit of a mind consciously 
sounding the very depths of its being, a mind awakened to the 
fullest realization of its moral and spiritual constitution” (p. 
139). On the other hand, T. H. Robinson’ takes the view that 
ecstasy and mantism furnish the data for understanding the 
great prophets psychologically. According to him, the prophet 
would suddenly fall into an ecstatic fit; his speech would 
quickly change, his eye would assume a glassy fixation, and 
his limbs twitch violently. Those who saw him would say, 
“The Spirit of Yahweh is upon him”; and they would eagerly 
stand around to hear the divine message as soon as the prophet 
was able to tell what he had seen and heard in this ecstasy. 

At this point in the discussion enters Micklem* to protest 
against dragging the prophets down to the level of primitive 
mantism and to insist on studying the furor poeticus from the 
angle of the experiences of poets and artists in their creative 
moments. His idea is that much of the current exegesis of the 
prophets is based on psychological notions which have been 
superseded by scientific investigators who have been studying 
the work of the poetic mind, and who have been investigating 
into the use of symbolism in poetry, painting, and dreams. 
Furthermore, the great prophets stood for a common religious 
position—all were reformers in the spirit and fashion of Moses. 
The great writing prophets of Israel were poets and profound 
thinkers, and we can the better understand their inspiration 
by comparing its technique with the described experiences of 
poets and artists of our own times instead of having to resort 
to the crudities of barbarous peoples. To the light of modern 
experiences we therefore turn, and learn, for instance, that the 

* Prophecy and the Prophets (1923). 


* Nathaniel Micklem, Prophecy and Eschatology. London: Allen and Unwin, 


1926, Pp, 248. 75. 6d. 
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“fine frenzy” of Amos or Isaiah is more akin to that of the poet 
Wordsworth than to that of some mad mullah of the desert. 

If these prophets of Israel were accustomed to act like the 
Baal prophets on Mount Carmel—dance about, stamp the 
ground, and cut themselves, without apparent conscious con- 
trol of their actions—we should say that they were in a frenzy 
or ecstasy; but if they carried out symbolical actions con- 
sciously, to make their message striking, or if they uttered 
their words as a part of their own conscious thought and re- 
flection, and their visions and auditions were similar to those 
of people of ordinary temperament in full possession of their 
senses, we should avoid the term “ecstasy” and speak of “‘ab- 
sorption” or “recollection,” or some other limiting word. That 
which religious writers call “recollection,” and psychologists, 
““secondary condition,” is that state wherein the mind is drawn 
into itself, as it were, and is the condition of meditation, deep 
thought; also of all imaginative and creative work. It is this 
condition we need to examine into psychologically. 

Modern life has some fine contributions to make to the un- 
derstanding of this “secondary condition” of the human mind 
in the experiences of some of our great artists and poets. 

Professor Micklem then quotes a passage from Words- 
worth, wherein the poet gives a picture of a “waking dream” 
he had while strolling in Salisbury Plain. He sees the men of 
the distant past carrying on their habitual actions of yore. 
This was a poetic experience involving hallucinatory, visional, 
and auditional elements. Wordsworth was not in a trance like 
that of a medium, but in his sober senses, though deeply and 
meditatively drawn into himself, he saw in his mind’s eye im- 
pressive sights on the plain and heard voices. This experience 
of a modern poet sheds more light on the major prophets of 
the Old Testament than does a study of the actions of the 
priests of Baal in conflict with Elijah. 

Another citation is that of Mozart’s account of how he 
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composed some of his great works. It is of sufficient interest to 
quote: 

Once I catch my air, another soon comes to join the first, according 
to the requirements of the whole composition, counterpoint, the play of 


the various instruments, etc., and all these morsels combine to form the 
whole, Then my mind kindles, if nothing happens to interrupt me. The 


work grows—TI keep hearing it, and bring it out more and more clearly, 


and the composition ends by being completely executed in my mind, how- 


ever long it may be. I then comprehend the whole at one glance, as I 


should a beautiful picture or a handsome boy; and my imagination makes 
me hear it, not in its parts successively as I sha)) come to hear it later, but 


as a whole in its ensemble. What delight it is for me! It all, the inspiration 
and the execution, takes place in me as if it were a beautiful and very 


distinct dream. What I get in this way I do not forget any more easily, 
and this is perhaps the most precious gift our Lord has given me. If I, 


then, sit down to write, I have only to draw from this store in my mind 


what has already accumulated there in the way I have described. More- 
over, the whole is not difficult to fix on paper. The whole is perfectly de- 


termined, and rarely ever does my score differ much from what I have 
had already in my mind. 

From this it may be seen that new creations arise from the 
unconscious into the conscious mind of the musician. Numer- 
Ous artistic creators, of sound intellect, in possession of their 
waking senses, have described for us what William James 
called “imperfectly developed hallucination.” Dickens relates 
that in composing the Pickwick Papers he would burst out 
laughing at the things he “heard” Sam Weller say. In the ac- 
count of the call of Jeremiah, we have a similar “consciousness 
of a presence,” to quote from Dr. Skinner.“ 

Another step found in the understanding of prophecy in 
terms of the “inspiration of poets” is in the study of poetic 
symbolism. Investigations into the use of symbolism in poetry, 
painting, and dreams sheds a surprising amount of light on 
prophecy. The language of much poetry is the heaping up of 
imagery. Great imaginative writing is packed with metaphor 
and simile; Professor Micklem gives a quotation from Francis 


‘ Prophecy and Religion (1922). 
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Thompson’s “‘Orient Ode” in which the sunrise is compared to 
a ceremony ina church. The poet expresses a real identity be- 
tween man’s worship and nature’s, and gives the same mean- 
ing in the earthly ceremony and the sunrise. Thompson would 
surely agree with anything that the scientist might say about 
the sunrise, but he goes farther in his use of words than the 
scientist could dream of. Imagery and language are stretched 
to a marvelous degree also in his “Ode to the Setting Sun” 
—indeed, we have a description of an emotional experience 
which is partly audition and partly hallucinatory vision. If 
read literally, the passage could be taken for the work of a 
lunatic. But his words are to be taken symbolically or mys- 
tically, and we thus have a deep understanding of the poet’s 
profound appreciation of the sunset. Similarly in the psycho- 
logical interpretation of the prophets, it is of supreme impor- 
tance that we know how to distinguish symbolism from literal 
statement. We do not insist on interpreting poetry literally or 
allegorically, yet in regard to certain passages in the Hebrew 
prophets, a recent commentator said: ‘Either these passages 
are to be taken allegorically, or they are to be taken literally, 
so far as they bear any intelligible sense.” “A finer equipment 
of psychological discrimination is necessary for the under- 
standing of the more imaginative elements in Hebrew litera- 
ture,” is the conclusion of Professor Micklem to this situation. 

In making another step toward the understanding of the 
prophetic inspiration in the terms of the psychology of poetic 
inspiration, our author points out that the symbolism of poe- 
try and fancy is merely another form of picture-thinking 
manifested to all of us in dreams. The real meaning of a dream 
is usually hidden, but can be worked out when the things men- 
tioned in it are taken as symbols. Those psychoanalysts who 
investigate dreams differ widely in their methods but seem to 
be in complete agreement that most dreams are highly sig- 
nificant, and that, by discovering the ideas connected with 
each bit of the dream, they can unravel the symbolism of the 
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whole. Two illustrations of this are taken from the Bible. In 


the case of Peter’s dream on the housetop at Joppa (related 
in the eleventh chapter of Acts), we have the solution of a 


problem coming into his consciousness during sleep. The psy- 


chologist considers that this dream was due to the repression 
of the qualms of conscience; his Jewish prejudice against re- 


ceiving Gentiles was in conflict with the diviner notions he had 


received from Christ. The former had won out in practice but 
lost out in the vision, The interpretation of a vision seen in a 
trance or ecstasy is along the same lines as that of a normal 


dream. 
The second illustration is taken from the second chapter 


of Daniel and may well be read in Professor Micklem’s own 


words, as it shows his method in a limited space: 

We may picture the author, whom we will call Daniel, as entering the 
city perhaps by scealth, and seeing in the Temple precincts that image of 
Olympian Zeus which, perhaps resembling Antiochus himself, had been 
set up there. That image would seem to him to stand as the visible sign 
of the heathen empire by which his people was oppressed and of the 
heathen religion which he scorned and loathed. He remembers the long 
series of oppressions under which his people has groaned; his blood boils, 
but he realizes his impotence. How he would like to rise up and sweep the 
blasphemer out of Jerusalem, as later did the brave Maccabean brothers! 
Little wonder if in the heat of the moment his deeper and diviner intui- 
tions left him, if he forgot that vengeance belonged unto his God, if he 
forgot that the Lord’s servant should not strive nor cry, but should be the 
martyr and die “all in his simplicity.” 

That night, as he lies asleep, he dreams. He sees a monstrous image 
like the image of Zeus Olympios in the Temple, only vaster; it is curious- 
ly made, and he recognizes, when he wakes, that it represents the heathen 
empires of whom he has been thinking. In his dream he sees a small 
stone, and he knows, as one does know somehow in a dream, that no hu- 
man hand has thrown it. It strikes the great image on the feet, and the 
whole image crumbles away to powder. Here is the wish-fulfilment again, 
the destruction of the heathen image. But the stone begins to grow and 
grow; it does not strike him as in the least degree strange, and just when 
it grows so large that it fills the whole world, he wakes up. 

I should hesitate to say that this narrative must unquestionably be 
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the transcript of a dream; but be it dream, vision, or more or less con- 
scious artistic creation, the interpretation and the method of interpreta- 


tion will be the same, and we have another illustration of the way in 


which God may speak to man in visions and in dreams, bringing home to 


him those diviner truths which in his waking moments had been repressed 
into the unconscious. 

In connection with the psychological interpretation of 
prophecy we find ourselves immediately confronted with the 
question: Is there a psychological distinction between true 
and false prophecy? For example, prophets in the day of 
Amos foretold the coming of the Day of Yahweh which would 
be a day of light—Amos said it would be a day of darkness! 
Did somebody lie? Or did they arrive at dissimilar conclusions 
by a similar psychological process? If we could study the en- 
vironments and dispositions of these various groups of proph- 
ets, we should no doubt discover that from a rationalization of 
facts in their respective environments came their convictions 
that what had welled up into their consciousness was Yahweh’s 
message for the hour. 

Hence in discussing the wide divergence of opinion on the 
same subject between Micaiah ben Imlah and the four hun- 
dred prophets of Ahab, our author has this to say in italics: 
“The prophet does not derive his certainty of the impending 
disaster from this vision, but the vision from the assurance of 
disaster” (p. 36-7). These false prophets present no puzzle to 
the psychologist. He knows that a person conscious of some 
weakness and inferiority in the presence of his companions 
compensates his self-respect by phantasies of the great powers 
dormant within him and of the big things he is going to do 
some day. The desire that Ahab should triumph at Ramoth 
and the longing for the restoration of Israel’s former glory 
might readily account for the bright visions of the so-called 
“false” prophets. The visions of the prophets of weal are the 
outcroppings of the imagination working upon the material 
presented by the desires. The prophecies of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, e¢ al., are not such fancies; they are the results of pro- 
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found meditation into the meaning and order of the actual 
world. Their visions and messages are based on ethical insight 
into the moral order. It is because of this intellectual element 
that there is such a wide divergence between Amos and his 
contemporaries. 

The above mentioned distinction is the key to the under- 
standing of Professor Micklem’s book. To emphasize his point 
of view and to clinch it, let us read these words of his, which 
certainly express his thesis and what he brings out again and 
again in discussing Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel. He says: “The visions of the great prophets, 
whether for weal or woe, are, in fact, the result of careful 
thought, of ethical insight and principle; they are interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of the real world, not imaginative pic- 
tures of the world as they would like it to be.’” 

After a careful study of the oracles and visions of Amos, 
Micklem concludes that not many of them were delivered in 
trance or ecstasy and that there is meager data upon which to 
build any theory of his furor. All he can say is that in certain 
passages where the verb of vision is employed, the prophet’s 
inspiration may have been accompanied by hallucinations, but 
they were more like Wordsworth’s on Salisbury Plain, and not 
cataleptic trances or maniac ravings. The data on Hosea are 
indecisive; there is no ground for supposing Isaiah an ecstatic 
in the same sense as the sons of the prophets. Jeremiah was 
not an ecstatic; his inspiration was no more unusual than one 
would expect to find with any poetic or creative artist. As for 
Ezekiel, certain oracles seem to be the outcome of very great 
emotional disturbance, but these show signs of careful, skilful, 
and labored compilation, as witness the image of the ship of 
Tyre. So far as subject matter goes, there is no difference in 
the teaching between visions extraordinary and revelations 
ordinary. The greatness of Ezekiel lies in what he taught and 
what he was. 


® Op. cit., p. 44. 
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After a detailed examination of all the great prophets from ~ 
Elijah to Ezekiel, Micklem concludes emphatically that they 
were all great reformers in religion, who sought to lead the 
people back to the high ethical idealism of Moses. There was 
little if any connection between them and the current escha- 
tology of woe. They took over only the symbolism from primi- 
tive religion and used it to express fundamental laws about 
the meaning of history and to mirror an overmastering sense 
of the presence and power of the living God. Ethical super- 
naturalism is the summary of the work of the true prophets; 
phantasy constructions, that of the false. Thus, in the name 
of psychology, our author enters a violent protest against 
those who represent the prophets as being neurotic by temper- 
ament and possessors of symptoms of hysteria. 

In appraising to date the progress toward a science of the 
psychology of prophecy, one ought also to take some account 
of a book’ which, although appearing prior to the publication 
of Professor Micklem’s book, came too late for his considera- 
tion. Major Povah applies to some of the problems of prophet- 
ic inspiration the conclusions of Freudian psychology. Mick- 
lem makes use of the unconscious mind in his interpretations; 
Major Povah lays stress upon it, indeed, exploits it. By the 
term “unconscious mind” he means that vast subliminal field 
of consciousness, of which a man is quite unaware, but where 
are stored away forgotten and suppressed mental experiences. 
These things are in continual ferment, dissociated from nor- 
mal consciousness, and beyond the pale of mental control. 
Here is consumed psychic energy, and here is a parasitical 
system or complex which, owing to its heightened sensibility, 
may well up into the consciousness of one who happens to 
border on mental instability. 

In this matter of “unconscious mind” there are three proc- 
esses expecially to be noted: repression, rationalization and 
projection. One refuses to face an unpleasant duty and re- 

* Major J. W. Povah, The New Psychology and The Hebrew Prophets (1928). 
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presses it or pushes it into oblivion. But long after it is forgot- 
ten it works on his unconscious mind and makes him ill at 
ease. Or one invents a reason for a mental attitude, the real 
motive for which is lost. Projection is attributing part of one’s 
own mental attitude to other persons or entities. For example, 
one may work off one’s dislike of a quality in one’s self by 
abusing it in another. 

Not only does the term “unconscious mind” represent the 
fermentation scene of repudiated thoughts and forgotten mem- 
ories, but it is also the source of psychic energy. Here works 
the heritage of man from his ancestors, racial elements, and 
mental elements corresponding to the primitive instincts. Here 
works the driving force of man’s psychic energy—the life force, 
élan vital, or libido. A civilized individual employs his libido 
along primitive channels—the preservation of the race—and 
along non-primitive channels, i.e., sublimating it, to produce 
culture, art, honesty in business, credit, and care for the weak- 
er members of society. Sublimation of course involves conflict 
and repression. 

Major Povah applies these results of the new psychology 
to the understanding of prophetic experiences. Many of them 
are illuminating and interesting. He does not attempt to think 
through and reinterpret prophetic problems in the light of this 
new approach. Probably that was not the purpose of his book, 
which is apparently an attempt to simplify and popularize the 
new psychology and the results of Old Testament criticisms in 
one and the same brief book. A few of his applications may be 
quoted in passing: 

In the early literature of Israel, what we call the incalculable, re- 
markable, outcroppings of the unconscious mind—whether outcroppings 
of goodness or of wickedness—of sanity or of insanity—or morale or of 
panic—are all ascribed to the Ruach of Yahweh [p. 66]. 

Besides the dream symbols which are peculiar to the individual 
dreamer, the individual dreamer’s dream may also contain symbols which 
are found in myths and are part of the lingua franca of the unconscious. 
Many of these symbols are sexual symbols. 
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It will not, therefore, surprise us if we find such symbols present in 
the visions—symbolical as they have always been taken to be—which the 
prophets “saw” in dream or ecstacy. We have already noted that in the 
experience of Elijah on Horeb the cave is a symbol of the womb, and that 
Elijah’s entrance into it and re-emergence from it symbolises rebirth. In 
Isaiah’s vision at his call seraphim appear. The word saraph means a 
serpent; and the seraphim were probably regarded as serpent-like beings. 
Now the serpent is a common (male) symbol of the libido. It seems that 


light may be thrown on the interpretation of such visions as that which 
marked the call of Isaiah to become a prophet, by analysts who are stu- 


dents of the Bible [p. 131]. 


This material presented by Major Povah not only needs 
further study and evaluation; it needs fumigating! 

A few years ago the writer of this article presented a meth- 
od of approaching the understanding of the prophets by equat- 
ing them psychologically with the great mystics and by study- 
ing their inspirations in terms of the psychology of mysticism.’ 
A careful study of the experiences of prophets and mystics 
brings out the close parallelism between them. It makes some 
of the experiences of the prophets, notably those of Ezekiel, 
which were formerly baffling, appear intelligible. After further 
study the author is more convinced than ever that herein lies 
a fertile field for investigating the psychology of the prophets. 
One cannot read through such a book as that which recently 
came from the studies of Leuba® without finding many things 
that shed light on the prophets of Israel. 

But the psychology of prophecy cannot be worked out by 
some psychologist with a half-baked knowledge of the back- 
ground and development of life in ancient Israel. A thorough 
equipment and orientation in the life of the peoples around 
ancient Israel is necessary. The appreciative study of the pro- 
phetic messages has to link itself up with the study of Assyr- 
ians, Babylonians, Hittites, Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks, 
for with all these, Hebrew religion is intimately connected. 

"H. W. Hines, “The Prophet as Mystic,” American Journal of Theology, XL 
(1923), 37-71. 

* James H. Leuba, The Psychology of Mysticism (1925). 
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This is the religionspsychologische methode of Georg Wob- 
bermin, and it is a necessary part of the process. But this calls 
for a specialized historical and linguistic training rare in a 
psychologist. 

On the other hand, an Old Testament scholar can hardly 
expect to gain a superficial knowledge of psychology and hope 
to interpret the prophetic experiences therewith. The results 
of the studies in the psychology of religion, which have been 
so brilliantly worked out by a number of American scholars 
during the past three decades, are extensive and complicated. 
There are great differences in methods, points of view, and re- 
sults; but there is a “vitality, independence and originality in 
this field” which will intrigue the investigator who aspires to 
learn therefrom things that may shed light on the prophets of 
ancient Israel. One has to have an independent working knowl- 
edge of the developing science of the psychology of religion in 
order to exercise discriminatory judgment in using some of its 
results, for otherwise he may find himself on an unlisted de- 
tour. He may anyway; but in any case the exploration will be 
fascinating, if not immediately fruitful. 

It is inevitable that the psychology of prophecy will work 
itself out and shed marvelous light on some of the dark prob- 
lems of the exegesis of the prophets, but it cannot develop 
ahead of the psychology of religion and the psychology of 
mysticism. Pioneering is now being done in these fertile fields. 
Some day we shall understand and appreciate these profound 
geniuses of ancient Israel, whose influence penetrates even to 
the present, and then wonder why we stumbled over their 
mystical experiences without sensing their real value and with- 
out comprehending their psychological propinquity to the re- 
ligious geniuses of the intervening centuries. 


° Edward L. Schaub, “The Psychology of Religion in America during the Past 
Quarter-Century,” The Journal of Religion, Vol. VI, No. 2 (March, 1926). 
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the recent literary study of the Synoptic Gospels as it has 

been conducted in Great Britain, with special reference to 
the work of Canon B. H. Streeter, of Oxford. The broader as- 
pects of the textual, linguistic, and critical problems will be 
considered first; and this will have the further advantage of 
preparing the way for the consideration of the Four Document 
and Proto-Luke hypotheses, the grounds on which they rest, 
and the discussions to which they have given rise. The criticism 
of the Gospels is, of course, an international enterprise, and for 
this reason it is well from time to time that we should have the 
opportunity of comparing notes. This is especially desirable 
in view of the rapidity of the literary output and the formi- 
dable difficulties imposed by distance and in some cases by lan- 
guage. As the nature of my subject does not permit of many 
references to the work of American scholars, I should like to 
say how much British scholarship owes to their abundant la- 
bors, and in particular to the work of B. W. Bacon, E. de Witt 
Burton, C. C. Torrey, G. F. Moore, H. J. Cadbury, S. J. Case, 
A. M. Perry, and others too numerous to mention. The space 
at my disposal will not allow me to speak of the problems of 
the Fourth Gospel, and on this question it must suffice to refer 
to my recent article in the Hibbert Journal (July, 1927) on 
“The Fourth Gospel and Some Recent Criticism.” 


|: THE present article I purpose to give some account of 


I 


Of the more comprehensive recent British surveys of Gos- 
pel problems as a whole, the most valuable are unquestionably 
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Canon Streeter’s Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (1924), 
and Dr. A. H. McNeile’s An Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament (1927). Less directly concerned with the 
minute study of the Gospel literature, Dr. A. E. J. Rawlin- 
son’s great work, The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ 
(1926), discusses with a wealth of learning the development 
of primitive Christian thought and the relationship between 
the portraiture of Jesus in the Gospels and contemporary re- 
ligious movements. A striking feature of the works of Streeter 
and McWNeile is the close association in which they place tex- 
tual criticism and questions of literary and historical criticism. 
Both writers refuse to discuss these topics in isolation, and in 
many matters, notably the Ur-Markus theory and source crit- 
icism generally, are able to show how much light one line of 
inquiry throws upon another. Streeter’s treatment of the tex- 
tual problem is a fascinating attempt to relate the outstanding 
types of the New Testament text, and also the various Gospel 
sources, to the principal centers of early Christianity at Rome, 
Antioch, Caesarea, and Ephesus. Both Streeter and McNeile 
emphasize the importance of citing the textual authorities in 
groups, according as they agree with the Alexandrian, East- 
ern, or Western type of text. How far Streeter is right in iso- 
lating a Caesarean type of text, in the family 6 and its allies, 
remains as yet a disputed question. Burkitt objects that the 
text is too disparate to be treated as that of a family,’ and 
Streeter has replied by claiming that W in Mark 5:31—16:8 
“‘has preserved, with a relatively small amount of Byzantine 
correction, the fundamental text of the 6 family.” McNeile 
thinks that the position may become clearer if Streeter and 
Lake issue their projected edition of the © group.° 

Streeter urges that it is of vital importance, when dealing 
with the synoptic problem, to realize that we must on occa- 

*In the Journal of Theological Studies (April, 1925). 


2TIn the Journal of Theological Studies (January, 1926); cf. also App. V in the 
second impression of The Four Gospels. 


° Cf. Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, p. 420. 
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sion go behind the printed texts. With this opinion it is of in- 
terest to compare the views of C. H. Turner, who claims that 
the advancing study of the synoptic problem has provided us 
with an objective criterion additional to that of the MSS. 
“One accepts a reading, not because it is the reading of B, or 
of D, but because it conforms, say, to the Markan usage, or be- 
cause it removes a difficulty in the way of the conclusion 
(reached on an independent line of argument) that Matthew 
and Luke tapped their Markan source without collusion with 
one another.’ He goes on to say that the appeal to the vera 
causa of contamination of the text of one gospel by that of 
another, especially a more familiar gospel, “will often suggest 
the prima facie rejection of the reading of one group of au- 
thorities in favor of that of another group, without any abso- 
lute regard to their constituent members.” Not many years 
ago this would have been regarded as a startling doctrine, and 
it is obvious, as indeed Turner recognizes, that the results of 
synoptic criticism must not be treated as necessarily final. 
None the less, and especially in his treatment of the minor 
agreements of Matthew and Luke, Canon Streeter has shown 
how great justification such a principle has, and how fruitful 
it becomes in various directions. ‘‘Renounce once and for all 
the chase of the phantom Ur-Marcus,” he says, “and the study 
of the minor agreements becomes the highway to the recovery 
of the purest text of the Gospels.’ 

From the text of the New Testament to its language is but 
a Step, and here it is enough to say that what has come to be 
known as ‘‘Deissmannism” becomes daily more securely in- 
trenched in Great Britain. The successive issues of the parts 
of Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testa- 
ment continue to reveal how closely related the language of 
the New Testament is to the vernacular of the times. The 
late J. H. Moulton’s Grammar will shortly move another stage 
toward its completion in the hands of its learned editor, Pro- 


‘Cited by McNeile, of. cit., p. 439. ’The Four Gospels, p. 331. 
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fessor W. F. Howard, of Birmingham; and in Part III of Vol- 
ume II we shall witness a renewed attempt of modern re- 
search to come to terms with the vexed problem of Semi- 
tisms.° So far as the language of the Apocalypse is concerned, 
the works of R. H. Charles’ have made a deep impression on 
the minds of those most insistent on the popular character 
of New Testament forms and usages.* On the other hand, 
C. F. Burney’s Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922) 
has failed to convince British scholars as to the soundness of 
its main thesis. The fact that Professor C. C. Torrey,’ in 
supporting this hypothesis, rejected many of the alleged mis- 
translations on which Burney’s argument rests, while ad- 
vancing other examples of his own, has left an unfavorable 
impression. The Fourth Gospel doubtless reflects Aramaic 
formations, especially in the sayings of our Lord; but that the 
gospel is the translation of an Aramaic original does not ap- 
pear to have been made out.”” 

The more interesting aspects of source criticism will be 
treated in Section II, but at this point it will be useful to speak 
of recent work regarding the much-debated source Q. In the 
main, British scholarship continues to hold firmly to the docu- 
mentary theory of Q. In this persuasion it has not been shaken 
by H. G. Jameson’s able attempt to rehabilitate the Augus- 
tinian theory of the priority of Matthew’s gospel,” nor by the 
view of Jameson and E. W. Lummis” that Luke obtained his 
version of the sayings of Jesus from the First Gospel. The 

* At the moment of writing, Part IIT of Vol. II is in the press. 

* Studies in the Apocalypse (1913), and the International Critical Commentary 
on the Apocalypse (1920). 

*Cf. Moulton’s Grammar, II, 33 f. 

°Cf. Harvard Theological Review (October, 1923). 

* This is the opinion of Mr. G. R. Driver, in his article “The Original Language 


of the Fourth Gospel,” in the Jewish Guardian (January 5 and 12, 1923). It is in- 
dorsed by Streeter, op. cit., pp. 400 f., and by McNeile, op. cit., p. 278. 

“In The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels (1922). 

“In How Luke Was Written (1915). Mr. Lummis has recently defended his 
theory in the Hibbert Journal (July, 1925). 
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most recent treatment of the problem is that of Rev. J. M. C. 
Crum, in The Original Jerusalem Gospel (1927). Fresh and 
stimulating to a degree, this work, does not, I think, pay suffi- 
cient regard to the small amount of verbal correspondence in 
many of the sayings of Jesus common to Matthew and Luke. 
It is just the combination of close agreement and wide dispari- 
ty in the sayings common to the two gospels which constitutes 
the crux of the problem, a difficulty seriously faced in Canon 
Streeter’s M hypothesis, which is discussed later. The elimi- 
nation of the Judaistic sayings from Q—a point on which 
Streeter and Crum differ—is confessedly a more speculative 
matter, and here again Streeter’s hypothesis has very much 
to be said in its favor. 

As regards the wider questions of the historical value of 
the synoptic tradition, and, in particular, the views of the 
formgeschichtliche Schule, as yet little or nothing has ap- 
peared from the pens of British scholars. There is no doubt, 
however, that these questions are being patiently studied. 
From such indications as have appeared it does not seem like- 
ly that British scholars will consent to the abandonment of 
the Markan chronological framework,” although on the other 
hand they will welcome the classification and description of 
different types of Gospel narratives, put forward by Dr. Mar- 
tin Dibelius and others, and will find in these studies a fresh 
pathway into the thicket of Gospel origins. Dr. McNeile, for 
example, while contending as against K. L. Schmidt’s position 
in Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, that the Markan outline 
must go back to the reminiscences of eyewitnesses, recognizes 
that “individual stories and sayings were undoubtedly hand- 


8 “The verisimilitude of the development of the ministry as given in Mark is a 
miracle of artistry if it cannot be traced back to the coherent memory of a writer 
who recorded the story as he had heard it from one who was himself no small part 
in the developing drama” (Professor W. F. Howard, London Quarterly Review, 
July, 1927). The whole article (“The Study of the New Testament: Retrospect and 
Prospect”) is a well-informed survey, mainly of British work and current develop- 
ments in German criticism. 
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ed down orally as isolated units,” and that, in consequence, the 
Evangelists grouped and disposed “‘an almost haphazard bun- 
dle of treasures,” each in his own way for his own reasons.”* 
So far as questions of authorship are concerned, the only 
point which calls for notice here is that of the authorship of 
the Lukan writings. In this matter British scholarship con- 
tinues to adhere to the view that both the Third Gospel and 
the Acts are the work of Luke, the companion of Paul. No 
doubt the investigation of Dr. H. J. Cadbury, in The Style 
and Literary Method of Luke (1919), has led to a more mod- 
est reliance on the “medical argument” so far as the Lukan 
vocabulary is concerned, though not to its abandonment.” 
But the negative attitude to the traditional authorship itself, 
present in The Beginnings of Christianity (Part I, Vol. II, 
1922), and especially in the chapter’ by Professor H. Win- 
disch, has found little favor in Great Britain. The concluding 
pages of Streeter’s Four Gospels supply what I think may be 
taken as a representative opinion" in relation to such points as 
the complex relations between the Acts and the Pauline Epis- 
tles, the ““We-sections,” the Apostolic Decree, the relation of 
Luke to Paulinism, the relation of Luke to Josephus, and the 
implications of Luke’s Preface to the gospel. Of these points 
the only one on which there is any marked divergence is the al- 
leged dependence of Luke on Josephus, and here, I imagine, 
the majority vote would be cast against the hypothesis of de- 


* Op. cit., Pp. 451, 455. 

* Cf. Moffatt, Expositor (July, 1922); Stanton, Journal of Theological Stud- 
ies (July, 1923); McNeile, op. cit., 92 ff. 

** Discussed by the present writer in an article in the Expositor (October, 1925) 
on “The Lukan Authorship of the Third Gospel and the Acts.” 

* A still more recent survey is that of McNeile (op. cit., pp. 85-108). McNeile 
urges that, if there are things which it is difficult to believe that a companion of Paul 
could have written, or omitted, “it is even more difficult to think, in many cases, 
that they could have been written or omitted by a later compiler who would pre- 
sumably be in possession of the epistles and could keep all his statements in harmony 
with them” (p. 107). 
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pendence.** On the question of authorship as a whole, Streeter 
voices a conviction widely shared when he says: “We thus 
arrive at the quite simple conclusion: the burden of proof is 
on those who would assert the traditional authorship of Mat- 
thew and John and on those who would deny it in the case of 


Mark and Luke.’’” 
II 


In the present section I propose to discuss Canon Street- 
er’s two recent contributions to the synoptic problem: the 
Four Document and the Proto-Luke hypotheses; and, in the 
case of the latter, at the suggestion of the editor of this Jour- 
nal, some reference will be made to my own work in Behind 
the Third Gospel. 

The Four Document hypothesis represents an attempt to 
do fuller justice to the complex facts of the synoptic problem 
than is possible by the aid of the well-known Two Document 
hypothesis. It is right, I think, to say that in presenting his 
new suggestion, Canon Streeter goes too far in saying that the 
Two Document hypothesis has ‘broken down.” The theory 
that Matthew and Luke used two principal written sources— 
Mark and the Sayings document, Q—remains the key to the 
intricacies of the problem. What Canon Streeter has been 
able to show is that we need additional keys, or—if the ex- 
pression be preferred—a more perfected key, if we are to 
achieve greater success. At the same time the more uncom- 
promising manner in which he has expressed his views has 
enabled him to expose not a few fallacies of which Two Doc- 
ument theorists are often guilty. Among these is the idea that 
“it is just a little discreditable to any saying of our Lord if it 
cannot be traced to Q”;*” the delusion that the less written 
sources we posit, the better; the assumption that editorial 


* Streeter suggests that Luke may have heard Josephus lecture in Rome; but on 
the question as a whole is “quite unconvinced that there is dependence of any kind” 
(op. cit., p. 557). Cf. McNeile: “The theory of indebtedness cannot be considered 
proved” (op. cit., p. 35). 

” Op. cit., p. 562. Op. cit., p. 227. 
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modification of the same source sufficiently accounts for the 
differences between Matthaean and Lukan versions of the 
sayings of Jesus. 

As the term “Four Document hypothesis” suggests, Street- 
er adds to Mark and Q two other documentary sources: a Je- 
rusalem source (M), used by Matthew, containing discourse 
matter and parables; and a Caesarean source (L), embracing 
narratives and parables, used by Luke. The arguments in fa- 
vor of this hypothesis follow, in the main, two distinct lines. 
On the one hand, Streeter stresses the probability of the exist- 
ence of parallel versions of the sayings and stories of Jesus in 
various centers of primitive Christianity, and claims that, in 
point of fact, such versions actually existed. On the other 
hand, he points to evidence within the Gospels which leads us 
to presume the use of M and L. 

The broader argument for the existence of parallel ver- 
sions can hardly be resisted. “Whenever the sayings and do- 
ings of a remarkable person are preserved in the memory of 
his followers, different versions of what is substantially the 
same matter soon become current.””* Convincing proof of this 
statement is found in the early lives of St. Francis, and Street- 
er is able to supply a modern illustration from his own experi- 
ence in preparing for publication an account of the life and 
personality of Sadhu Sundar Singh.* But have we any posi- 
tive evidence of the existence of parallel versions of the say- 
ings and doings of Jesus? The argument from non-canonical 
sources’ is less convincing, I think, than Streeter supposes it 
to be; for these sources may well have been oral only; and 
what we require is evidence pointing to written sources. Much 
the stronger argument is the contention that Mark and Q are 
independent; for if this can be sustained we have a definite 
example of separate and independent collections of Logia in 

* Op. cit., p. 238. * Ob. cit., pp. 191 ff. 

* The examples cited by Streeter are the Ep. of Clem. (xiii. 1 f.), the Gospel ac- 


cording to the Hebrews, the two ancient interpolations in Matt. 16:2 f. and 20:28, 
and the Oxyrhynchus Logia. Op. cit., pp. 239 f. 
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different centers of early Christianity. We may say, indeed, 
that Mark’s independence of Q, denied formerly by Streeter,” 
but now accepted by him,” is a position of fundamental im- 
portance in relation to the Four Document hypothesis. 

But, apart from general considerations, what right have 
we to speak of such definite entities as M and L, and of their 
use by Matthew and Luke respectively? Streeter’s answer 
rests, in part, on the serious difficulties left over by the Q hy- 
pothesis. In very many of the Matthaean and Lukan reports 
of the sayings of Jesus the high degree of verbal correspond- 
ence justifies us in assuming the use of the common source Q; 
but in other cases the linguistic agreement is so small that it 
becomes difficult, if not impossible, to suppose that the Evan- 
gelists are dependent on Q alone. The Parable of the Lost 
Sheep (Matt. 18:12—-14; Luke 15:3-7) furnishes a case in 
point. In order to trace the two versions to Q, Harnack was 
compelled to account for the saying, “There shall be joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, . . . .” by describing 
it as an editorial addition. Streeter’s comment is: “The scales 
fell from my eyes.’”* Much the more rational supposition is 
that the Evangelists are dependent on at least two parallel 
versions of the parable. So far as Matthew is concerned, this 
inference is fortified by the study of the Evangelist’s actual 
literary methods. In such test passages as Matt 10:9—-15” 
and 13:31 f.” we can see him actually at work; and the meth- 
od is that of a proved conflator of sources. Each passage is a 
literary patchwork of words taken from Mark and Q. Thus, 
Streeter enunciates, as a new principle of synoptic criticism, 
the following: “Whenever parallel passages of Matthew and 
Luke exhibit marked divergence, editorial modification of O 

* Cf. Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, pp. 16s ff. 

** Cf. The Four Gospels, pp. 186 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 244. * The charge to the Twelve. 


* The Parable of the Mustard Seed (cf. Mark 4:30-2, Luke 13:18 f.). Streeter 
argues that practically every word in Matt. 13:31 f. is drawn either from Mark or 


Q (op. cit., p. 247). 
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is aless probable explanation than the conflation of Q by Mat- 
thew with the language of a parallel version.”” 

The next step is to show how this principle works out when 
it is applied. In the case of the Sermon on the Mount, after 
deducting obvious Q passages, we are left with some two- 
thirds of the Matthaean sermon, which “reads like a continu- 
ous and coherent discourse”’;** and the explanation appears 
to be that Matthew is conflating two separate discourses: 
“one from Q, practically identical with Luke’s Sermon on the 
Plain, the other from M, containing a much longer sermon.’ 
The same hypothesis gives an admirable account of other 
Matthaean discourses (e.g., the woes to the Pharisees and the 
charge to the Twelve), and an explanation of the Matthaean 
and Lukan forms of the Beatitudes, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Parables of the Lost Sheep, the Marriage Feast, and the Tal- 
ents. That a continuous source is in question, Streeter argues 
from the common features possessed by contexts in which the 
use of M may be suspected,” and, in particular, from the 
signs of a Judaistic tendency in such passages as Matt. 5:17- 
90; sors L238; 29:2 f. 

Taken as a whole, the M hypothesis seems to me to pos- 
sess considerable force; it certainly throws light upon many 
difficulties left over by the Two Document hypothesis. But, 
by its very nature, the new hypothesis must always remain in- 
ferential in character, since M, if it really existed, has found 
its grave in a single gospel. 

The corresponding case for presuming the existence of L 
is, I think, of a much more dubious character. We have little 
or no evidence to show that Luke was a conflator of sources. 

” Op. cit., p. 249. The italics are Streeter’s. . 

” Od. cit., p. 251. 

* Op. cit., p. 251. 

* Streeter suggests that Matt. 5 :17-20 “reflects the attitude of Jewish Christians 
who, while barely tolerating the proceedings of Paul, regarded as the pattern Chris- 
tian, James, surnamed the Just.” He suggests that Matt. 10:5 f. and 23 “look like 


the beginning and end of a Judaistic version of the charge to the Twelve” (op. cit., 
PP. 255-57). 
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Moreover, the more we invoke the aid of M to account for 
passages where the linguistic agreement between Matthew 
and Luke is small, the less need have we to presuppose the ex- 
istence of L as a sayings document; it is enough in such cases 
to say that Luke is reproducing Q. Another objection is the 
formless character of the L tradition. ““Anyone who will make 
a list of the sections peculiar to Luke from 3:1 onwards will 
find what a formless collection it is; it is not even the remains 
of a documentary source. In this respect it compares unfa- 
vorably with Mark and Q, and even with M, so far as we can 
trace this source in the canonical Matthew. Under scrutiny 
L crumbles away, except as a convenient symbol for the oral 
tradition of Caesarea, or for this tradition reduced to writing 
in the rough jottings of Luke’s notebook.’”** On the synoptic 
problem as a whole I am strongly inclined to ask: Is not the 
solution to be found by positing three foundation documents, 
Mark, Q, and M, Matthew using all three, together with the 
oral tradition of the place where his gospel was written (An- 
tioch? ), and Luke employing Mark and Q, the oral tradition 
of Caesarea (L) and the special sources on which Luke, chap- 
ters 1 and 2, rest? 


In treating the Proto-Luke hypothesis it is important to 
insist that it does not depend on the validity of the Four Doc- 
ument hypothesis. Indeed, Canon Streeter stated the former 
before developing the latter, and my own investigation in Be- 
hind the Third Gospel starts from the Two Document hy- 
pothesis. As a matter of fact, the Proto-Luke hypothesis is not 
tied down to any theory of the composition and nature of Q. 
“Even if Q were a purely oral source, a view which is most 
improbable, it would still be possible to deduce the existence 
of Proto-Luke from the disposition of Markan and non-Mark- 
an matter within the Third Gospel.” 


* Cited from my article on “The Four-Document Hypothesis” in the London 
Quarterly Review (July, 1926). 
* Behind the Third Gospel, p. vii. 
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I propose merely to state, in a somewhat summary fash- 
ion, the broad arguments on which the Proto-Luke hypothesis 
rests, and to discuss at greater length some of the questions 
which arise out of it and some of the criticisms to which it is 
exposed. The principal arguments may be stated as follows: 
(1) In Luke, Markan and non-Markan matter is distributed 
in belts or stripes. (2) The passion narrative (22:14 ff.) ap- 
pears to consist of a continuous non-Markan narrative supple- 
mented by “Markan additions.” (3) The non-Markan sec- 
tions possess real, though not unbroken, continuity, and can 
be read asa whole. (4) On the contrary, the Markan sections 
have no such unity; each has a special character of its own; 
and together they supply what is lacking in the non-Markan 
sections. (5) Q matter appears in non-Markan contexts only, 
where it is fused with the special Lukan tradition (L). (6) 
The omission of so much of Mark presents no difficulty if this 
document is used by Luke as a secondary source. (7) Many 
striking phenomena within the Third Gospel are at once ex- 
plained if the non-Markan sections are the sundered parts of 
an original source which constitutes the framework of the 
gospel.*® 

On the basis of these arguments it is suggested that at 
least two stages lie behind the canonical Luke: (1) Q,has 
been cast into narrative form by the aid of local tradition, and 
fitted with a passion narrative. (2) Later, into the framework 
thus provided, sections have been inserted from the Gospel of 
Mark, and the whole preceded by the preface and birth stories 
of Luke, chapters 1 and 2. Streeter’s suggestion” is that Luke 
made good use of his opportunities of collecting information 
and made copious notes during the two years he was at Caesa- 
rea in the company of Paul, and that later on, “probably not 


* E.g., the opening verses of Luke, chapter 3, the position of the genealogy, the 


order in which Mark is reproduced, the position given to the Sermon at Nazareth, 
the so-called “Greater Interpolation,” the position assigned to the Cure of the Blind 


Man at Jericho, and the implications of Luke’s preface. 


* Op. cit., pp. 218 £. 
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till after the death of Paul,’ on the basis of a copy of Q and 
his own notes, Luke “‘composed Proto-Luke as a Gospel for 
the use of the Church in the place where he was then living.” 
This last suggestion® is not, of course, a necessary part of the 
hypothesis; and on the whole it is better, I think, to speak of 
Proto-Luke as a first draft which never passed into circulation 
because of its incompleteness. “No longer in touch with his 
intermediaries, St. Luke could proceed no further with his 


task until he lighted upon the Gospel of St. Mark.’”’ The 
question of the authorship of Proto-Luke will no doubt be 
variously estimated, but on this matter the advantage lies, I 
think, with the view which identifies its author with the Evan- 


gelist.“° The question of the writer’s intermediaries is more 
speculative. The best suggestion, supported by the contents 


of Proto-Luke, is that the author derived his information 


through such (secondary ) intermediaries as the daughters of 
Philip the Evangelist at Caesarea (cf. Acts 21:8 ff.).** Proto- 


Luke might well be called the ‘‘Gospel of Woman.” 
The hypothesis just outlined has been received in Great 


* This should be remembered in connection with Dr. E. G. Selwyn’s preference 


for Streeter’s date (given by Dr. Selwyn as a.p. 57-59) rather than mine (A.D. 60-65). 
See Theology (March, 1927), pp. 121 f. Dr. Selwyn is thinking, I believe, of Street- 


er’s first statement of the Proto-Luke hypothesis in the Hibbert Journal for October, 
1921 (cf. p. 112), but in The Four Gospels Streeter has modified his view, to the 


improvement of the hypothesis. Cf. Behind the Third Gospel, pp. 28, 211 ff.: “Notes 
would doubtless be made at Caesarea, but that Proto-Luke was actually compiled 


there is open to question. One feels that further efforts would have been made to 
expand the account of the earlier Galilean period had St. Luke been in immediate 


touch with his informants at the actual time of writing. ... . For these reasons we 
date Proto-Luke a.p. 60-65, and look upon Caesarea as the place where the first 


steps were taken, rather than the actual place of composition” (ibid., pp. 212 f.). 

** On this point see Streeter’s reply to Dr. Headlam’s preference for the idea of 
two stages, rather than two editions, of the Gospel (op. cit., p. 221). Cf. Headlam, 
The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, pp. 20f. 

® Behind the Third Gospel, p. 213. 

“ Cf. Streeter, op. cit., pp. 217 ff.; Behind the Third Gospel, pp. 202 ff. 

“ Cf. Streeter, op. cit., p. 219; and see also Harnack, Luke the Physician, p. 157, 


and Sanday, Streeter, and Bartlet in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problems, pp. 


xxi, 224, 351 ff. 
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Britain with a large measure of sympathy and support.” With 
reference to the preference of Luke for the non-Markan 
source as a whole, Dr. F. C. Burkitt has said:** “This is very 
much what I said in Earliest Sources (p. 97), as Canon Street- 
er points out on page 158. It isa great satisfaction to find one’s 
own theories indorsed by subsequent independent investiga- 
tion!” Indeed, as I have elsewhere endeavored to show,** the 
Proto-Luke hypothesis stands in line with quite a number of 
earlier inquiries into the composition of Luke's gospel on the 
part of such scholars as Feine, B. Weiss, J. Weiss, Burkitt, 
Stanton, Hawkins, Bartlet, Sanday, and Perry. 

The main points in the Proto-Luke hypothesis which have 
been singled out for criticism are: (1) the view that the 
Lukan passion narrative is based on a non-Markan source; 
and (2) the claim that Mark does not supply the framework 
of the Third Gospel. Other objections* have also been raised 
on the ground of the admirable balance of Luke’s gospel and 
the confusion which follows when the Markan sections are 
removed; the fragmentary character of the journey section, 
and the failure of Proto-Luke to leave on the mind an impres- 
sion of internal completeness; the fact that, on the Proto-Luke 
hypothesis, the supplementary character of Mark becomes a 
“happy coincidence.” 

Of these criticisms the most important are the first two; 
the others do not seem very formidable. The superiority of 
the Third Gospel in balance and arrangement over what, by 
hypothesis, is a first draft, is merely what we ought to expect. 


“ General agreement with the Proto-Luke hypothesis has been expressed by F. 
C. Burkitt, A. S. Peake, A. H. McNeile, H. G. Wood, J. V. Bartlet, W. K. L. Clarke, 
H. T. Andrews, W. F. Howard, G. S. Duncan, and others. J. V. Bartlet prefers to 
find the basis of Proto-Luke, not in a Q document, but in Gospel tradition “in the 
mixed form of sayings at the heart of incidents” (Congregational Quarterly, January, 
1927). 

“The Journal of Theological Studies, XXVI, 280. 

“ Ob. cit., pp. 2-27. 

“In the review of Behind the Third Gospel in the Journal of Theological 
Studies (January, 1927). Preference is also expressed for the orthodox doctrine that 
Mark is the framework of Luke. 
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I agree that, with the removal of the earlier Markan sections, 
the Galilean ministry is seriously attenuated; but can we say 
that “the proportion of the work is wholly destroyed’’? In 
the following table the verses of the four sections in the Third 
Gospel, Luke 1—4:15, 4:16—9:50, 9:51—-20, 21-24, are 
compared with the corresponding verses in Proto-Luke. 

Luke . . . 185 (16.0%) 273 (23.7%) 475 (41.2%) 218 (18.9%) 

Pr.Lk. . . . 53¢ 75%) 117(166%) 3890(554%) 143 (20.39%) 

I suggest that these figures show that the final building has 
followed, with improvements, the lines of the first erection. 
Whether Proto-Luke leaves upon the mind ‘‘an impression of 
internal completeness” or not will no doubt be variously esti- 
mated. Much depends on the kind of standard we apply. A 
source beginning with a sixfold date and including a swift re- 
view of the Galilean mission and a loosely constructed journey 
section, leading on to a passion and resurrection narrative, 
may leave a good deal to be desired; but it is not a formless 
collection. It is true that the “We-sections” in the Acts are 
very different in character; but here, as I believe, Luke was an 
eyewitness. In the case of Proto-Luke he was dependent on 
good, but secondary, tradition. As to the objection that the 
supplementary character of Mark is a “happy coincidence,” 
I can only ask if this is not always the situation when one 
source is expanded by means of another. As well might we 
say that the JE hypothesis would be “strengthened” if the 
supplementary character of E “were not merely a happy co- 
incidence”! 

The case against the non-Markan character of the Lukan 
passion narrative is stated by Mr. J. W. Hunkin in the April 
issue of the Journal of Theological Studies (1927), where it is 
contended that “the simplest hypothesis is that St. Luke de- 
liberately corrects the Markan narrative.” Faced by the low 
percentage of Markan words in Luke 22:14—24:11 (27 per 
cent as compared with 53 in the earlier Markan sections), Mr. 
Hunkin bases an argument on Luke 21: 5—36 (the eschatologi- 
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cal section). Here the percentage of Markan words is 37, and 
the inference is drawn that Luke “uses Mark with a degree of 
freedom which varies very considerably from section to sec- 
tion.” The usefulness of this argument is apparent, but its 
basis in the eschatological discourse seems to me extremely 
doubtiul.** But, even if this were not so, are we to ignore such 
Markan passages as Luke 4:31-44 (52 percent); §:12—6:1I 
(53.6 per cent); 8:4—9:50 (53 per cent); 18:15-43 (68 per 
cent); 20:1—21:4 (61.9 per cent); and must we find our cri- 
terion in Luke 21:5-36 (37 per cent) alone? In the main 
Luke follows Mark with a high degree of fidelity: What, then, 
are we to make of a percentage of only 27 in the passion nar- 
rative, especially when we find so many of the Markan words 
massed in short passages which have every appearance of 
being secondary strata? The difficulties are still greater when 
we discover that many of the items in Hawkins’s list of twelve 
variations from the Markan order coincide with these “sec- 
ondary strata.” The same hypothesis which explains them as 
“insertions” accounts for the variation of order. Pendants to 
the Lukan story, their position, as compared with Mark’s or- 
der, is bound to be different. This view of the situation is fur- 
ther confirmed by the fact that, while many of these “‘inser- 
tions” appear in new contexts, they do so in the order of their 
original Markan sequence.“ 

Mr. Hunkin adroitly suggests that, roughly speaking and 
with certain important omissions, my list of fourteen “Mark- 
an insertions” gives a table of contents of Luke 22:14—24: 12, 
and says: “If these are ‘Markan insertions,’ then the frame- 


“Cf. Perry, The Sources of Luke’s Passion-Narrative, p. 38, and also my own 
investigation, op. cit., pp. 101-25. Mr. Hunkin invokes the verdict of ‘‘the great ma- 


jority of scholars” who “will probably agree with Professor Burkitt that Mark, 
chapter 13, is here the only written source before St. Luke.” In reply, I suggest that 


Luke, chapter 21, still calls for further study; as yet most scholars have approached 
the passage holding the view that the framework of Luke’s gospel is Markan. 


“Cf. Behind the Third Gospel, pp. 42 ff. 
“ Luke 22 :194, 22, 34, 460 (?), 500, 52-534, 54b-61; 23 73, 26, 34 (?), 38, 44- 


45, 50-54; 24:10 (?). 
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work of the whole section is Markan.’’ A sufficient reply to 
this contention is the character of the list. It consists of five 
sayings of Jesus, one of Pilate, a quotation from the Psalms, a 
list of names, two narratives (the Denial and the Burial), and 
brief references to Simon of Cyrene, the superscription, the 
miraculous darkness and rending, and the severing of the high 
priest’s servant’s ear. The attempt, by the aid of this list, to 
show that ‘“‘Mark seems to provide the general outline of the 
whole story” is not a hopeful undertaking. One has to try to 
cover what is not really a framework at a)) with the burden 
of the abundant materia) which Luke had himse)f collected. 
Probability and simplicity are surely on the side of those who 
reverse this process, 

In turning to the question of the framework of the Third 
Gospel, I should like to call attention to the large measure of 
agreement between Mr. Hunkin and supporters of the Proto- 
Luke hypothesis. Mr. Hunkin frankly concedes the existence 
of a document Q-+-L, though he prefers to think of this docu- 
ment rather as a collection of discourse, the discourse being 
sometimes attached to, or imbedded in, anecdote. He is also 
ready to accept Streeter’s hypothesis so far as it concerns the 
origin of Luke 9: 51—18:14.*° Whatis more important still, he 
admits that Q, worked over and improved upon by the Evan- 
gelist, enters into the final composition only through the docu- 
ment Q-+-L. The point of difference concerns the use of Mark 
as a supplementary source, and here Mr. Hunkin is of the 
opinion that Luke adopts the Markan framework.** The Evan- 
gelist rewrites the Markan narratives, correcting them and 
making additions from his own stock of material (Q-+L, and 


“” «The theory that this collection was formed by building on to extracts from 
Q material collected by St. Luke himself during his visit to Palestine, particularly 
during his stay at Caesarea, is an illuminating theory which seems to fit the main 
facts and may well be accepted” (op. cit., p. 258). 

»° Dr. T. Stephenson had already expressed a similar opinion in the Journal of 


Theological Studies, XXIII, 250. Dr. Stephenson agrees that Q and L had been 


combined into a unity before they were united with Mark, but hesitates in relegat- 


ing Mark to a secondary position. 
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other records, L’). The point might be thought to be one of 
subordinate importance, and in a sense it is, but on the other 
hand, the opinion we form on this question must affect the 
value we put upon Q-+L, and determine our right to speak of 
this document as Proto-Luke. 

Mr. Hunkin gives a good deal of attention to the applica- 
tion of his theory and is able to show that it gives a good ac- 
count of the composition of the Third Gospel. But no one, I 
think, will question this, certainly not those who prefer the 
Proto-Luke hypothesis. “It is not to be denied that the ac- 
cepted theory explains many facts within the Third Gospel, 
but the question is whether it explains all the facts, and 
whether indeed the facts which it does explain are not better 
accounted for by the Proto-Luke hypothesis.” This, I sug- 
gest, is the issue which critics of the newer views will have to 
meet; the credibility and consistency of the orthodox theory 
is not in dispute. It is in this respect that Mr. Hunkin’s crit- 
icism seems to me unsatisfactory. This is especially the case 
if he has failed, as I think he has, in showing that the passion 
narrative rests on the Markan framework. “If St. Luke uses 
Mark as his principal authority, why does he abandon that 
source at its final and most important point?” The question 
is but one of many which arise when we try to explain the 
Third Gospel as a revised and expanded edition of Mark. 
Why, for example, is not Q-++L broken up and distributed 
within the Markan outline? How is it that when Luke rejects 
a Markan narrative he does not insert his parallel version at 
the same point? Why does he dislocate the Markan frame- 
work by inserting some 350 verses (the so-called ‘‘Greater In- 
terpolation”) between Mark 9:40 and Mark 10:13? Why is 
so much of Mark’s gospel omitted? How is it that the non- 
Markan sections possess a unity which makes them readable, 
while the Markan sections are topical panels which supply 


™ Behind the Third Gospel, pp. 182 f. 
™ Op. cit., p. 184. 
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the deficiencies of Q-+L? Most of these questions are not dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hunkin. He concentrates rather upon the loose- 
ness of the structure of the non-Markan sections, and sug- 
gests that as they lay in Q+-L, the structure was looser still. 
Luke 3:1—4:30 is selected for more detailed discussion, and, 
as against Canon Streeter,” it is claimed that this passage 
consists of excerpts from Q+L (3:7-20 and 4:1ff.) fitted 
within the Markan outline. 

Stated briefly, Mr. Hunkin’s account of the composition 
of Luke 3:1—~4:30 is as follows. To a statement from Mark 
(Luke 3:20-4), Luke prefixes the chronological statement of 
Luke 3: 1—2a, adds two more verses to the quotation from Isa- 
iah, and inserts Luke 3: 7-20 from Q+L. He then takes Luke 
3:21 °. from Mark (1:9—-11) and inserts the genealogy be- 
fore passing on to the temptation (Luke 4:1-13). “He fol- 
lows Mark in putting this account here, but takes the story 
itself from Q.” In giving Luke 4:16-30 (the rejection from 
Nazareth) its present position, the Evangelist may have been 
influenced by Mark 1:14 (cf. Luke 4:14f.). After inserting 
this incident from L, he returns to Mark at Luke 4:31. 

It will be seen that the alleged points of connection with 


the Markan outline are 3:2b-4, 3:21f., and 4:14f. In all 
these cases, except to some extent the first,’ the linguistic 


agreements with Mark are of the slenderest; while in the case 
of the second (the baptism), the differences from Mark (1:9—- 
11) and the agreements with Matthew” (3:16 f.) point rath- 
er to the use of Q. Mr. Hunkin rightly points out that Luke 
3:18-20 “looks very much like an editorial summary,” but 
this does not necessarily imply that Luke 3: 7—20 was a sepa- 
rate unit in Q+-L. Such editorial summaries are numerous in 


* Op. cit., pp. 205 f. 


“The phrase “the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins” is probably 
taken from Mark. Cf. Streeter, op. cit., p. 205, and see Behind the Third Gospel, 
Pp. 77- 

5 Tn using dvolyw and the participle of Barritw 
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the Lukan writings,” and, I believe, are matters of style in the 
course of continuous narrative, rather than the termini of 
fragments. Moreover, on Mr. Hunkin’s theory one would ex- 
pect the passage to have been cancelled” in the process of 
dovetailing. The theory is open to other objections,” but the 
main difficulty is the fact that the proposal as a whole makes 
Luke 3:1—4:30 a skilfully executed mosaic, more like the 
craftsmanship of the First Evangelist than the bolder and 
freer treatment characteristic of Luke. 

On the Proto-Luke hypothesis, the Evangelist’s procedure, 
I submit, is simpler and more convincing. In constructing 
Proto-Luke, he takes three sections from Q—the preaching of 
John, the baptism, and the temptation. He expands the first, 
precedes it with the sixfold date, and rounds it off with a char- 
acteristic summary. To the second he appends the genealogy, 
at the point where Jesus is mentioned for the first time. The 
third is followed by the reference to the departure to Galilee” 
and the synagogue-ministry, which prepares the way for the 


*Cf. Luke 1:66, 80; 2:40, 52; 3:18-20; 4:13, 14f.; 7:1; 8:1-3; 12:53 f.; 
13 322; 19:28. 

* The anticipatory reference to the imprisonment of John in 3:19 f. is some- 
what strange even if 3:21f. is from Q; but it is still stranger if the source is Mark 
I :9-11, where John’s activity is specifically mentioned. 

Thus, I find it difficult to think that the Western reading in 3:22 might rep- 
resent “a deliberate intention” on the part of Luke, especially if he had transcribed 
the birth stories. To the question “Where more properly should the author have 
placed [the genealogy] ?” the answer is “Nowhere, if the Proto-Luke hypothesis is 
true.” The point is that on this hypothesis the position is self-evident. The same is 
true of the sixfold date in 3:1 f. 

Luke’s suggested aversion to camel’s hair (Mark 1:6) is not convincing. Did 
he not know his Oid Testament? Cf. II Kings 1:8 and Zech. 13 :4. 

The reference to angels (Mark 1:13) is absent from Luke’s account of the 
temptation, probably because Q did not mention them; Matt. 4:11b is from Mark. 
I should reverse Mr. Hunkin’s argument. Having regard to Luke’s fondness for an- 
gels, his silence suggests that he is not using Mark at all. See further my article in 
the Journal of Theological Studies January, 1928: “Is the Proto-Luke Hypothesis 
Sound?” 

© Streeter suggests that 4:14f. may be derived from Q. He points out that 
Matt. 4:13 and Luke 4:16 agree in using the form Nazara, which occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. “It would look as if Q .... had a brief notice of the 
change of scene in which the name Nazara occurred” (op. cit., p. 206). 
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account of the sermon at Nazareth. When producing the 
Third Gospel, the Evangelist takes over the entire section to 
form the beginning of his new work, adding, it may be, a few 
details from Mark such as the phrase “the baptism of repent- 
ance unto remission of sins.” He then draws from Mark the 
Galilean section, 4:31-44, which describes a typical twenty- 
four hours in the ministry of Jesus. 

For the reasons outlined, the Proto-Luke hypothesis, as 
originally presented, seems to offer the best available account 
of the composition of the Third Gospel. It may very well be 
that the conception of Q-++L as a collection of discourse mat- 
ter, sometimes imbedded in narratives, may carry us into the 
stages which lie behind Proto-Luke itself; but, as a modifica- 
tion of Streeter’s hypothesis, Mr. Hunkin’s suggestion does 
not commend itself as an improvement. 

The critical reasons for presuming the existence of Proto- 
Luke are fortified by a review of its historical and doctrinal 
character. Its theology is of a primitive cast, consisting of the 
representation of Christ as “the Divine Son, anointed by 
God, who in filial obedience fulfils a ministry of Grace involv- 
ing suffering and death.’ Streeter’s opinion is that as histor- 
ical authorities Mark and Proto-Luke “should probably be 
regarded as on the whole of approximately equal value”; and 
it is on this ground that he claims that “far more weight will 
have to be given by the historian in the future to the Third 
Gospel, and in particular to those portions of it which are pe- 
culiar to itself.’ The conclusion reached in Behind the Third 
Gospel, after a detailed study of the historical value of Proto- 
Luke, is that we have good reason to trust it as an early and 
reliable historical work.” “Its study does not in the least lead 
us to disparage Mark, or to make impossible claims for John, 
but in important respects it does permit us to supplement 
these gospels, and in a measure this is true of the Third Gos- 


© Behind the Third Gospel, p. 271. 
“ Op. cit., p. 222. * Op. cit., p. 254. 
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pel also.’”** Proto-Luke does not supply us with the record of 
an eyewitness; its narratives often describe incidents “seen 
as through a veil, by which details and sharp outlines are hid- 
den,’”* and its account of the progress of events is slight and 
fragmentary. None the less it furnishes invaluable independ- 
ent tradition, based on foundations which do not crumble un- 
der scrutiny: “It throws back into the earliest stages of Gos- 
pel tradition the picture of a Christ whose compassion blesses 
the outcasts of society, and whose last words to man are a 
message of hope to a dying thief.” 

Nore.—I have attempted to supply a provisional reconstruction of 
the text of Proto-Luke, in the language of the R. V., in The First Draft 
of St. Luke’s Gospel (a pamphlet printed by the S.P.C.K., London). The 
text includes the following passages: Luke 3:1—4:30; 5:1-11; 6:12— 
8:3; 9:51—18:14; 19:1-28; 19:37-44; 19:47-48; 22:14-24 (less the 


““Markan insertions” mentioned above). 


* Op. cit., p. 254. * Op. cit., p. 251. Op. cit., p. 274. 
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gospel origins by a consideration of the material con- 
tained in them from the point of view of its function in 
the life of the early church. The most fruitful researches in re- 
cent years have been made by those scholars who see the be- 
ginning Christian church as a vital social movement and seek 
to orient it again in its own world. This reorientation has illu- 
minated, in a remarkable way, the function of the various lit- 
erary productions of the church; but the greatest gain has 
been made in the light that has been thrown upon the proc- 
esses of gospel formation. The activities in the church, which 
placed their stamp upon the gospel material, have given an 
entirely new interest to the whole field of gospel study. 
Special attention has been directed to the central impor- 
tance of the passion story in the early church, as the nucleus 
around which the gospel material gradually took its final 
shape. The German Formgeschichte has rendered good serv- 
ice at this point, mainly in the way of calling attention to the 
fluid state of the material before it was written down as it 
stands now in the gospels. The method has been unable, how- 
ever, to do more than to recognize this period when the gos- 
pels existed in the form of unwritten material, and has not been 
able to make any adequate contribution to the problem that 
remains for the investigator, after he has reached this point. 
Bertram’s excellent research on the passion story, in which he 
handles the material up to the death of Jesus, suffers from an 
inadequate definition of “cult.” He defines cult as that mys- 


tical union of the believer and worshiping community with the 


[ CREASING light is being thrown upon the problem of 
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cult Lord, such as characterized the Pauline churches.’ This 
overlooks the fact that Paul’s mysticism was by no means typ- 
ical of all the churches and that very many activities in addi- 
tion to mystical devotion and fellowship contributed to the 
formation of gospel material, and to the life of the church in 
general. It is correct, however, to consider the narrative of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus as the cult story of the begin- 
ning church.” The interest of this research is directed in 
particular to the narrative of the resurrection. 

The word “cult,” as used here, means the Christian move- 
ment in all of its aspects—its missionary activities, its cere- 
monies, and its private and corporate devotional life, experi- 
ence, and thought. The cult story is always an important 
feature of religion. In all primitive religions it was the central 
feature, for it was that body of traditions which was most 
closely associated with their ceremonials,* It was the literary 
basis of the activities and furnished the interpretation of them. 
The cult lore was intimately bound up with the sacred cere- 
monials and partook of the same sanctity; it furnished the 
imaginative setting which produced the dramatic illusion and 
emotional satisfaction; it was the verbal expression of the 
ideational processes; the myth usually was descriptive of typ- 
ical experiences of the tribe attributed to ancestral beings; 
and, because they represented real experiences, they were ac- 
cepted without question from generation to generation; the 
leader as the determining factor in the hunt or war naturally 
came to assume importance in the myth, and so the kings, war- 
riors, and heroes, as saviors of the social group, caused an in- 
creasing importance to be ascribed to divine men, with the 
consequent replacing of the sacred animals, and the anthropo- 
morphizing of the gods. Now, in the present discussion, Chris- 
tianity is not considered as a primitive religion, but the func- 


? Georg Bertram, Die Leidensgeschichte Jesu und der Christuskult (1922). 


*B. W. Bacon, The Apostolic Message (1926), pp. 121 f.; M. Dibelius, Ge- 


schichte der urchristlichen Literatur (1926), 1, 32 ff. 


*E.S. Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience (1910), pp. 182 ff. 
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tion which the cult myth of the primitive religion served is of 
help here in the understanding of the use which the early 


church made of the passion narratives. 


| 


It is clear, in the first place, that the narrative of the resur- 
rection of Jesus was very prominent in the preaching of the 
early church. The earliest witness to this fact is Paul. The 
resurrection story was central in his preaching, according to 
his own summary of what he preached to the church at Corinth 
(1 Cor. 15:1—-8). He was very careful to prove by many wit- 
nesses that Jesus had risen from the dead. The resurrection 
demonstrated to Paul that Jesus was the Son of God, that he 
was given pre-eminence over all creatures; because of it Jesus 
had been permitted to sit down at the right hand of God, after 
bringing redemption and salvation and conquering death; the 
resurrection of Jesus was an example of the martyr’s reward, 
it showed God’s great power, and, in short, was the gospel of 
Christ which Paul preached. We may be certain, therefore, 
that Paul told the story of the resurrection over and over, 
wherever he preached, in Syria, Asia Minor, and Europe. 

The resurrection of Jesus, as has often been shown, did 
not have the same sacramental function for most of the early 
Christians that it had for Paul; but the function which it did 
have for them was none the less vital for their religious life. 
This conclusion is borne out by the record of the place held by 
the resurrection in the early preaching recorded in Acts. At 


his ascension Jesus told the disciples that they should be his 


witnesses to all the earth; and, that that meant bearing testi- 
mony to the resurrection, is shown by the selection of Matthi- 
as, in the place of Judas, explicitly for that purpose. The 
first great example of this witnessing and preaching was the 
sermon of Peter on Pentecost; and its central theme, before 


the assembled multitudes, was that Jesus had risen from the 
dead. In Solomon’s porch, a short time later, the burden of 
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Peter’s sermon was the same. For this very reason, the Sad- 
ducees were aroused to suppress the preaching of Peter and 
John: and when Peter made his defense before the Sanhedrin, 
he bore his testimony to the same fact again. Under the stim- 
ulus of the persecution, it is reported that the apostles gave 
their witness with great power. When Stephen was brought 
before the council, he gave the historical justification for his 
message, and then, while being stoned, bore his testimony to 
the resurrection by describing his vision of the risen Lord at 
the right hand of God. Philip began with the suffering-servant 
passage and preached Jesus to the Ethiropian. After Paul’s 
conversion, he began, at once, to preach that Jesus was the 
Christ and the Son of God. The message which Peter carried 
to Cornelius was that Jesus had risen. The message presented 
on the mission fields of Asia Minor was summarized by Paul 
at Antioch of Pisidia, where he said that Jesus saw no corrup- 
tion. The same testimony was borne by Paul at Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, and, later, before the mob in Jerusalem and 
the Roman courts. All of this shows that, although the resur- 
rection did not have the same sacramental significance in the 
Book of Acts that it had in the letters of Paul, the central 
theme of this remarkable volume is the same testimony. 

The testimony of Paul and Acts as to the content of the 
early Christian preaching is supported by the evidence of the 
other New Testament sources. The greatest witnesses of all 
are the Gospels. When they were written, the passion story, 
to which the resurrection alone gave validity, had assumed the 
primary place in tradition, and in the experience of the church. 
No other conclusion can be drawn from the large amount of 
space which the Gospe)s devote to the passion. It cannot be 
doubted that, where the Gospels originated, the passion and 
resurrection furnished the chief materials for preaching. It 
seems probable even that the Gospe)s originated from sermons 
which were written down after the original eyewitnesses were 
dead. At least, that is the explanation which Papias gives for 
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the origin of Mark.* Matthew and Luke are literary expan- 
sions of Mark; but that does not weaken the statement that 
the original tradition took form through preaching. Nor does 


the absence of any reference to the resurrection in the Logia 


weaken that conclusion. One might conclude just as logically 


that Matthew and Luke did not have a resurrection story, 
since they have the Logia. We simply do not know the history 


of the Logia earlier than its form in the Synoptics. The impor- 


tance of the resurrection in the preaching of the second gener- 
ation is shown by the fact that later tradition gave validity to 


its practice by having Jesus himself preach his own resurrec- 
tion before his death, and then open the Scriptures to explain 


it, after his rising. And the testimony of the remaining books 
and Revelation is all to the same effect, that one important 


function of the written accounts, as wel] as the ora) tradition 
of the resurrection, was to provide the early Christian preach- 
er with his message. And that the same is true of the second 
century and Jater is made certain both by the Jarge number of 
uncanonical accounts of the passion and resurrection which 
continued to appear and by the numerous treatises in defense 
of the resurrection which were written by the early Church 
Fathers. 
Il 


A second use of the resurrection narrative , as well as the 


entire passion story, was in connection with the celebration of 


the Lord’s Supper. The narrative accompanied the celebra- 
tion just as was the case in the ceremonia)s of a)) ancient re)i- 


gions. The earliest accounts of the Lord’s Supper occur in 


Paul’s letters. The sacramental nature of the ceremony is 


shown by his statement that the cup and bread are a com- 

munion of the body and blood of Christ, and by his setting of 

the table of the Lord in opposition to the table of demons, 

which was found in the rival cults in Corinth (1 Cor. 10:16— 

ar). The celebration had become an orgtastic meal at Cor- 
* Eusebius, H. &. ii, 39. 14-15. 
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inth, just like those in the cults; and the apostle disapproved 
of this. He wanted it to be done with proper decency and cour- 
tesy. {m order to correct the abuses, he called attention to the 
sacredness of the ceremony by citing the narrative which it 
portrayed, and which was, no doubt, told in connection with 
the celebration. He explained how, on the night of his betray- 
al, Jesus had blessed the bread and the cup and told the dis- 
ciples to keep the ceremony in memory of him. And to make 
specific just what he meant, he said: ‘For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till 
he come” (I Cor. 11:17-34). The word used by Paul here is 
xarayyéddew, the very word used to denote the telling of the 
sacred narratives which accompanied the celebration of the 
cult ceremonies of the time.’ There can be no doubt that the 
Lord’s Supper acquired its meaning from the relating of the 
events leading up to the tragic death, of the triumphant resur- 
rection, and of the expectancy of his imminent return. The 
incidental way in which Paul mentioned these facts shows that 
they were familiar to the church. The same custom is borne 
out, also, by the record in the Book of Acts. The disciples 
“continued steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellow- 
ship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers” (2:42-46). 
In Troas the disciples met on the first day of the week to break 
bread and “‘Paul discoursed with them, intending to depart on 
the morrow; and prolonged his speech until midnight ... . 
and when he was gone up, and had broken the bread, and 
eaten, and had talked with them a long while, even till break 
of day, so he departed” (20:7—12). There can be no doubt, on 
the basis of the practice in Corinth, that, in all these assem- 
blies to break bread, which were maintained so steadfastly, 
the story which constituted the heart of Paul’s Gospel was 
told over and over, just as it had been received. 

The Gospels themselves bear out this same conclusion. It 
is to be presupposed that the records of the institution of the 


5 B.W. Bacon, op. cit., p. 121. 
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Supper preserved in the Gospels were the authentic accounts 


in the circles where the various gospels were used: and that 


the celebration of the ceremony would be prepared for and ex- 
plained by the reading of the authentic account of its institu- 
tion, and of the whole passion story, when time permitted, 
That was true, at least, in Justin’s day.* Now, in the Gospel 
of Mark, as well as in Matthew and Luke, who follow Mark, 
the narrative of the institution of the Supper has become the 
very frontispiece of the whole passion story; so that all that 
is told in the story is presented by the Supper in symbol 
(14:12 ff). The two are inextricably bound up together. The 
institution is filled with meaning by the story; and the narra- 
tive of the Supper was naturally read in connection with the 
whole passion story. Mark introduces the narrative of the 
Supper with the anointment for burial and closes it with the 
prediction of the resurrection, showing how closely the narra- 
tive of the resurrection was connected with the celebration. It 
cannot be mere accident that the material has this careful ar- 
rangement. It represents, no doubt, the procedure which was 
followed in the worship on the first day of the week, in the 
churches where the Gospel of Mark came into form. 

It is well recognized that John has revised all the Synoptic 
teaching about the institution of the Lord’s Supper. In his 
Gospel the meal at which Jesus instituted the Supper, as relat- 
ed by the other gospels, is neither the Passover nor the Supper, 
but has become simply an ordinary meal which Jesus ate with 
the disciples on the evening before the Passover (13:1-38). 
John has placed his account and interpretation of the Supper 
far earlier in his Gospel (6: 1-71), so that, just as the Supper is 
the frontispiece of the passion story in the Synoptic Gospels, 
it becomes really the frontispiece for his entire Gospel. The 
Gospel is constructed with reference to the feasts of the Jew- 
ish year, and the appropriate Christianization of each of them 
is given. It is plain that, although the last Passover has disap- 


® Apology 67. 
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peared from John and Jesus was crucified on Passover Day, 
as the Passover lamb, John presents the Supper as the true 
Christian Passover. That is very appropriate, in view of his 
making Jesus the Passover lamb, and of his interpretation of 
the Supper as eating the body and drinking the blood of the 
Son of Man. That is the Christian Passover. How essential 
was the passion story, especially the resurrection, for an un- 
derstanding of the Johannine point of view is shown by the 
teaching about the bread of life, and that one must eat the 
body in order to have life. The whole conception here is one 
that has been reached in the light of the resurrection faith, 
which has been projected back into the life of Jesus, so that 
from the very beginning of the world Jesus was the resurrec- 
tion and the life. He had come into the world to bring this life 
to men, and would give it to those who were reborn by water 
and the spirit and were nourished by the sacramental feasting 
upon his body and blood. 

Passing to the apostolic fathers, we find Ignatius urging 
frequent assemblies, at which, no doubt, the Supper was cele- 
brated." He makes a very intimate connection between the 
passion and the Supper. He says, “‘they do not confess that 
the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ who suf- 
fered for our sins, which the Father raised up by his good- 
ness.” But the most significant passage of all in Ignatius is, 
“breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immortality, 
the antidote that we should not die, but live forever in Jesus 
Christ.’”” So, although Ignatius gives us no account of the 
actual observance of the Eucharist in his day, the intimate 
connection which he makes between it and the passion, and, 
especially, the sacramental potency, as an antidote against 
death and for imparting immortality, shows how fundamental 
the resurrection narrative was for his view and for the inter- 
pretation of it by his churches. 

According to the Didaché, thanks are to be given for the 


* Eph. 13:1. PPh 33334 2n. ° Eph. 20:1. 
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“life and knowledge which thou didst make known to us 
through thy child . . . .”; “us thou hast blessed with spirit- 
ual food and drink and eternal light through thy child . . . .”; 
“come together on the Lord’s day of the Lord, break bread 
and hold Eucharist.””* The day of the resurrection was the day 
designated specifically for the Lord’s Supper; and that natur- 
ally implied telling the story which gave that day its meaning. 

Another witness to the same primitive custom of observing 
the Eucharist on the Lord’s Day, probably, is Pliny, who 
writes to Trajan that the Christians were accustomed to meet 
on a stated day before it was light for worship, ‘“‘after which it 
was their custom to depart and to meet again at a common in- 
nocent meal.’”* But one of the most important witnesses of all 
is Justin, who describes a service of worship according to the 
custom of his day.** No one was to be admitted to the celebra- 
tion save those “who had been washed with the washing that 
is for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration, and who is 
so living as Christ had enjoined”; and the authority for the 
ceremony was drawn from the account in the “memoirs of the 
apostles, composed by them, which are called gospels”; while 
the significance of the Eucharist is shown by, “‘so likewise 
have we been taught that the food which is blessed by the 
prayer of his word, and from which our blood and flesh by 
transmutation are nourished, is the flesh and blood of that 
Jesus who was made flesh.” At this service on the day called 
Sunday, ‘“‘the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read so long as time permits.” “Sunday is the 
day on which we all hold our common assembly, because it is 
the first day on which God, having wrought a change in dark- 
ness and matter, made the world; and Jesus Christ our Saviour 
on the same day rose from the dead. For he was crucified on 
the day before that of Saturn; and on the day after that of 
Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, having appeared to his 

® Didaché, 10, 14. * Pliny’s Letters x. 96. 

® Apology 65, 66, 67; cf. also, Dialogue 41. 
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apostles and disciples, he taught them these things, which we 
have submitted to you also for your consideration.” There 
could hardly be clearer evidence than these express statements 
of Justin to show how great was the functional value of the 
resurrection narratives in his day for the celebration of the 
Eucharist. 


III 

Another central Christian ceremony was baptism; and the 
narrative of the passion and resurrection was just as vital for 
its proper celebration as it was for the Supper. That was true 
at least for the Pauline churches. Paul wrote, 

We who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein? Or are ye 
ignorant that all we who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into his death? We were buried therefore with him through baptism into 
death; that like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. For if we have be- 
come united with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection; knowing this, that our old man was crucified 
with him, that the body of sin might be done away, that so we should no 
longer be in bondage to sin; for he that hath died is justified from sin. 
But if we died with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him; 
knowing that Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; death no 
more hath dominion over him. For the death that he died, he died unto 
" sin once: but the life that he liveth, he liveth unto God. Even so reckon 
ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, but alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus.** 

Without a knowledge of the resurrection narrative this teach- 
ing of Paul would be incomprehensible. The narrative was 
necessary, in the first place, as a basis for the thinking of Paul; 
and, in the second place, to enable the readers to understand 
his terminology. The statements involve a knowledge of the 
crucifixion, death, burial, resurrection, and of the ascension to 
the right hand of the Father. It is indeed from this imagery 
that we learn most about Paul’s own knowledge of the passion 
story, and we may be certain that he made use of the story 
when he baptised his converts. The narrative attained ever 


77 Rom. 6:2-11; cf. also, Col. 2:12-13; 3:1. 
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increasing and widening value as the gentile mission made its 
way into Asia Minor and Europe. 

The record of early preaching, as already shown, bears out 
the conclusion that is reached above with regard to Paul. The 
central content of the Christian sermon was the story of the 
cross and the resurrection. That was the word of the Lord. By 
it converts were made in multitudes, if the account in Acts is at 
all reliable. And the convert was never really a Christian until 
he had been baptized. So much emphasis was placed upon 
baptism that it was usually performed immediately, regard- 
less of the time of day or night, while the facts of the story 
that had been told were fresh in the convert’s mind. We read 
of the lone Ethiopian on the wilderness road, that Philip began 
with the suffering-servant passage of Isaiah and “preached 
unto him Jesus. And as they went on the way, they came unto 
a certain water; and the eunuch saith, Behold, here is water; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized? And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still: and they both went down into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him.”* And a 
very illuminating experience is that of Paul and Silas in the 
prison at Philippi, who, after the jailer had fallen penitently 
before them, ‘spake the word of the Lord unto him, with all 
that were in his house. And he took them the same hour of the 
night, and washed their stripes; and was baptized, he and all 
his, immediately.’”*° Scenes similar to these were, no doubt, 
taking place throughout that world, wherever the missionaries 
carried their gospel. In time the procedure of the baptismal 
ceremony became standardized. Clearly defined rules were 
made to control it. A definite body of ethical instruction came 
to precede baptism. The Didaché furnishes the interesting 
regulation: 


Concerning baptism, baptise thus: Having first rehearsed all these 
things, ““baptise, in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit,” in running water; but if thou hast no running water, baptise 


™ Acts 8: 26-40. Acts 16 23-34. 
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in other water, and if thou canst not in cold, then in warm. But if thou 


hast neither, pour water three times on the head “in the Name of the 


Father, Son and Holy Spirit.” And before the baptism let the baptiser 
and him who is to be baptised fast, and any others who are able. And 


thou shalt bid him who is to be baptised to fast one or two days before.1¢ 


Under the influence of this standardization, baptism loses 
some of the freshness and charm that characterized it in the 
earlier preaching, and the cult story does not seem to have 
been quite so important as formerly; though, of course, even 
here, its central significance for the whole ceremony is just as 


fundamental as ever. 


IV 
Still another ceremonial of the early church was the Chris- 


tian adaptation of the Jewish Passover. There is abundant 
evidence that the early Christians continued to keep the Pass- 
over. At the beginning, even, they continued to keep the ap- 
pointments of Jewish worship in the temple at Jerusalem with 
joy and zeal.” Paul, himself, according to the record of Acts, 
continued to keep the requirements of the law.’ And the 
Synagogue observance might be added to this evidence. But 
there is better evidence still. Paul uses terminology in writing 
to the Corinthians which would be inexplicable without their 


observance of Passover: 


Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? Purge 
out the old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened. 


For our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ: wherefore let us 
keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth [I Cor. 


The same presupposition lies behind the statement of I Peter: 
“Ye were redeemed . . . . with precious blood, as of a lamb 


without blemish and without spot, even the blood of Christ” 
(1:19). The statement of Acts, “We sailed away from Philippi 
after the days of unleavened bread,’’ followed by anxiety to 
® Didaché, vii. 
™ Luke 24:53; Acts 2:46. * Acts 21: 17-26; 20:16, 
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reach Jerusalem by Pentecost, indicates that, although far 
away from the Holy City, the days of unleavened bread had 
been observed in some fitting way. But Paul had given the 
Christian Passover observance an entirely new meaning. The 
lamb which was slain for Christians was Jesus; and the same is 
true in I Peter. It is no doubt due to this new interpretation of 
Paul that the Gospel of John has revised the entire scheme of 
the passion, as presented by the Synoptics, and placed the 
death of Jesus, who was “the lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world,” and of whom “not a bone should be broken,” 
on the day of Passover, at the very hour when the Passover 
lamb was slain (1:29; 19:14, 36). This Gospel has changed, 
also, the nature of the last meal that Jesus ate with the disci- 
ples; it is no longer the Passover; and it was not the occasion 
of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. Instead, the Supper has 
assumed infinitely greater importance. The evangelist has very 
skilfully presented his conception of the Supper in his account 
of the Jewish Passover (6:1—59). It is the body and blood of 
the Christian ceremonial that give Passover a real meaning. 
The Christian feast brings life, and there is no other way for 
life to be attained. The Lord’s Supper is the real Passover 
here; the Passover is to be observed as before under Jewish 
interpretation, but now the old interpretation is gone, while 
the date Nisan fourteenth alone remains. This transforma- 
tion in the Fourth Gospel is in line with the strong anti-Jewish 
polemic throughout. 

The same transformation of the Passover into the Lord’s 
Supper has taken place, also, in the Synoptic Gospels. In these 
Gospels Jesus really eats the last Passover meal with the dis- 
ciples, but the meal becomes the occasion for the institution of 
the Supper, which is clearly to supplant the Passover in the 
Jewish sense, and the Lord is given the place of predominance 
in their thinking in the celebration of this festival. The Lord 
is not to eat the Passover again with his disciples until they 
have the privilege of sitting with him at his table in his king- 
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dom, that is, not only at the regular Passover time, but at 
every celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the church.” 

The two celebrations, however, persisted side by side in 
the church, and the conflicting traditions about the last meal 
of Jesus with the disciples—that Jesus ate a real Passover 
with his disciples, as related by the Synoptics; that Jesus was 
himself the Passover lamb and died before the eating of the 
Passover, according to John—were perpetuated in the observ- 
ance of the Passover in the church, and led to the famous quar- 
todeciman controversy between the churches of Asia Minor 


and those of the rest of the world, under the leadership of 
Rome. The churches in Asia Minor observed Nisan four- 
teenth only, closing the Passover celebration on the evening of 
that day with the Lord’s Supper, emphasizing mainly, the 
crucifixion; whereas all other churches began the celebration 
on Nisan fourteenth and closed it on the following Sunday, 
which was really the culmination, in emphasis of the resurrec- 
tion.*° Mark has the Roman tradition, and John, that of Asia 
Minor, indicating the places of origin of those gospels. The 
vitality of this controversy, which continued to rage to the 
end of the second century, bears eloquent testimony to the 
place of the Passover celebration in the life of the early 
churches; and the point at issue in the discussion calls atten- 
tion to the Christian transformation that had taken place. 
The Passover was no longer a Jewish festival at all: it was 
now a “feast of the Savior’s passover.” “Synods and assem- 
blies of bishops were held on this account, and all, with one 
consent, through mutual correspondence drew up an ecclesias- 
tical decree, that the mystery of the resurrection of the Lord 
should be celebrated on no other but the Lord’s day, and that 
we should observe the close of the paschel fast on this day 
only.” This transformation of the Passover bears abundant 
testimony, not only of the function which the story of the 


” Mark 14:25, and parallels. 


* Busebius, H. E. v. 23-25, * [bid., V. 23:2. 
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death and resurrection of Jesus served in connection with the 
observance at the time, but also of the réle which the use of 
the story in the services of the church of every sort had played, 
in all the years of the church prior to that time. It was that 
use of the cult story of the church which transformed the Jew- 
ish feast into a Christian festival, that filled the water-pots 


with wine. 
V 


Up to this point we have observed how the narrative of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, the cult story of the 
church, functioned in the early preaching, in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, at baptism, and in the observance of Pass- 
over. It is in place, now, to consider the question of how the 
cult story of the church came to have this central importance. 
The answer is to be found in two directions. There was the use 
of similar narratives in the religions from which Christianity 
won its converts, and the needs which had been nourished 
there were brought over with them into the new religion; and, 
in the second place, the answer lies in the meaning of the nar- 
rative to the early Christians in a symbolic way as a presenta- 
tion of the great truths of their religion. 

The religion out of which Christianity was born, and from 
which it continued to draw converts for many decades, was 
Judaism. It is but natural, therefore, to look into the religion 
of Judaism for cult practices similar to that of telling the pas- 
sion story of Jesus in the early church. The greatest cere- 
monial celebration in Judaism was the annual Passover. It 
was undoubtedly one of the oldest and most revered of Jewish 
institutions. In connection with the celebration of the Pass- 
over, which began on Nisan fourteenth and continued, as the 
feast of unleavened bread, until the twenty-first, there was a 
very definite cult story, which was always faithfully told, from 
which the ceremony got its significance for the worshipers. It 
was the vivid story of the deliverance of the children of Israel 


from the bondage of Egypt under the leadership of Moses, the 
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servant of God. After many contests with Pharoah in which 
God had shown his power, the time came when a last plague 
was to be sent upon the Egyptians, the first-born in every 
home was to be slain. The only way to escape from this awful 
tragedy was to slay a lamb, to sprink}e his blood upon the jin- 
tels of the doors, and to eat the roasted Nesh according to very 
specific directions. By doing this the Israelites were saved 
from the plague, which, on the other hand, struck every Egyp- 
tian home. The Israelites set out at once on their journey to 
freedom with God leading them, as a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night, Moses commanded to keep the Passover in 
memory of that event forever. “And it shall come to pass 
when your children shall say unto you, What mean ye by this 
service? that ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of Jehovah’s pass- 
over, who passed over the houses of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians, and delivered our 
houses.””** It is not necessary to go back into the primitive 
origin of the Passover feast to understand the significance 
which it had for the Jews in the light of this cult story. This 
was the story of their redemption, and, as often as they ate the 
Passover lamb, they proclaimed that fact to the world, just as 
the Christians proclaimed the death of Jesus by the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. We can easily see how the Jews who 
became Christians would need a Christian story to take the 
place of the one they were giving up. The transition from the 
Jewish to the Christian Passover, from the Passover lamb to 
the Lamb of God, from eating the roasted flesh to the Supper 
in the church, is clear in this light. The first Jewish Christians 
brought over their own story, but it gradually acquired a new 
meaning, as the Christology of the church developed away 
from orthodox Judaism. The church became the only true 
Judaism, and the Jews were regarded as a lost people because 
they had not accepted the redemption through Christ, which 


* Exod. 12:26-27; Lev. 23; Num. 9; Deut. 16. 
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was proclaimed in the new cult story and celebrated as the 


true Passover, both at the regular Passover time and also on 
the first day of every week. 


VI 


Most of the converts of early Christianity were found, 
} however, in the gentile world; and in the religions of that 


world, cult stories similar to the passion of Jesus existed in 


great abundance. The testimony of Justin alone is sufficient 
evidence of that fact. A typical passage out of Justin’s apol- 


ogetic for the Christian cult story is the following: 

But if any one objects that he was crucified, in this also he is on a 
par with those reputed sons of Jupiter of yours, who suffered as we have 
now enumerated. For their sufferings at death are recorded to have been 
not all alike, but diverse; so that not even by the peculiarity of the suf- 
ferings does he seem to be inferior to them: but, on the contrary, as we 


promised in the preceding part of this discourse, we will now prove him 


superior. . . .. And if we even affirm that he was born of a virgin, ac- 
cept this in common with what you accept of Perseus. And in that we say 


that he made whole the lame, the paralytic, and those born blind, we 
seem to say what is very similar to the deeds said to have been done by 
Aesculapius. . .. . And when we say also that the Word, who is the 
first-born of God, was produced without sexual union, and that he, Jesus 
Christ, our teacher, was crucified and died, and rose again, and ascended 
into heaven, we propound nothing different from what you believe regard- 
ing those whom you esteem sons of Jupiter. For you know how many sons 
your esteemed writers ascribed to Jupiter: Mercury, the interpreting 
word and teacher of all; Aesculapius, who, though he was a great physi- 
cian, was struck by a thunderbolt, and so ascended to heaven; and Bac- 
chus too, after he had been torn limb from limb; and Hercules, when he 
had committed himself to the flames to escape his toils; and the sons of 
Leda, and the Dioscuri; and Perseus, son of Danae; and Bellerophon, 
who, though sprung from mortals, rose to heaven on the horse Pegasus. 
For what shall I say of Ariadne, and those who, like her, have been de- 
clared to be set among the stars? And what of the emperors who die 
among yourselves, whom you deem worthy of deification, and in whose 
behalf you produce some one who swears he has seen the burning Caesar 
rise to heaven from the funeral pyre? And what kind of deeds are record- 
ed of each of these reputed sons of Jupiter, it is needless to tell to those 
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who already know. This only shall be said that they are written for the 
advantage and encouragement of youthful scholars; for all reckon it an 
honorable thing to imitate the gods.** 


That these stories were not mere poetic myths that had lost 
their meaning for men of that time, that large numbers of the 
Christians themselves had formerly believed them, is shown, 
also, by Justin’s own words: 
And, secondly, because we . . . . who, out of every race of men, 
used to worship Bacchus the son of Semele, and Apollo the son of Latona 
. and Proserpine and Venus (who were maddened with love of 
Adonis, and whose mysteries also you celebrate), or Aesculapius, or some 
one or other of those who are called gods—have now, through Jesus 
Christ, learned to despise these, though we be threatened with death for 
Bec ee Those who believe these things we pity, and those who in- 
vented them we know to be devils.”* 


That was the religious situation that Justin faced in the first 
half of the second century. It is a vivid picture of a world that 
was used to cult stories on every hand similar to the Christian 
narrative. The recent discovery of an orpheum at Pompeii, in 
a private villa that has lain buried since A.D. 79, when it was 
covered up by the eruption of Vesuvius, is striking evidence 
that these very cult stories were being used in the mystery 
cults there right at the time when Paul was preaching the cross 
of Christ in Rome.” In the interior of this secret shrine there 
was found a series of pictures used in the preparation and ini- 
tiation. The set consisted of two series representing the vari- 
ous stages of the new-birth process, and culminating in the 
resurrection experience, where the new life was realized. Va- 
rious other features of the orphic ceremonies, such as the sac- 
ramental meal, are evidenced from the remains of birds which 
were deposited in one room of the building. The ceremonies 
were organized around the cult story, as shown by the pictures, 
which told of the death and resurrection of Dionysus-Zagreus. 

* Apology 22-21. 

* Ibid., 25. 

* Macchioro, Zagreus (1920), pp. 93 ff., 206 ff., 258 ff. 
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This god, by virtue of his own suffering and victory, imparted 
victory and immortality to those who were initiated into his 


mysteries. 
Vil 


This religious situation, which prevailed when the gospel 
of Christ was first being preached, explains why the cult story 
of the church was so effective. Just as the first Christians came 
out of Judaism, where they had been used to the Passover 
story, so the later converts came from the gentile religions of 
redemption; and so, for every convert, regardless of the source 
whence he came, the passion story of Jesus found its value by 
enabling him to understand the ceremonies of the church which 
he had adopted, and as a basis for his devotional meditation 
in the worship of the new Lord, who had become his savior 
from death through his victory over death and the realm of 
the dead. The beauty of such a cult story is that it is a symbol 
whose meaning is dependent upon the understanding of the 
worshiper. He understands the experiences of Jesus just to 
the extent that he has become acquainted with them in his 
own life. It was natural that the story of Jesus was not under- 
stood in the same way by all of the early Christians. It had 
different meanings for converts out of Judaism and the mys- 
tery cults, but in both cases it was equally effective. For Paul 
and James the meaning of the story of Jesus was entirely dif- 
ferent, but, nevertheless, indispensable for them both. For 
many of the early Christians, especially in times of persecu- 
tion, Jesus became the ideal martyr; and it was necessary to 
experience martyrdom to become his disciple in the fullest 
sense. In times of great moral struggle and temptation, Geth- 
semane and the words on the cross found their greatest use- 
fulness. The disciples of Paul saw in the story the symbol of 
their own experience of redemption and of new-birth to divine 
life. They were crucified to the world; they died to sin; they 
were buried with Christ; they rose with him in the glory of a 
new resurrection experience in this present life; and they as- 
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cended with the risen Christ to the heights of heavenly places 
in mystical union with the Lord, who himself had been en- 
throned at God’s right hand. 

The resurrection story, in one way or another, presented 
not only the risen Lord in his glorified form, superior to all 
material, spatial and temporal limitations, but symbolized all 
that inhered in the conceptions of immortality itself, both in 
this life and the life to come. There was room for Jewish bod- 
ily resurrection or for Greek immortality of spirit; or for a 
fusion of the two ideas, such as one finds in Paul. The stories 
about the risen Lord’s return to the disciples, at various times 
and in varied forms, assuring them that he was really alive 
again, presented the daily fellowship in the most intimate and 
personal terms with the cult Lord, when the church met around 
the communion table to break bread, of fishermen at their 
nets, or of wanderers along a lonely road. The Pentecost scene 
presents in symbol the return of the exalted and glorified 
Christ to the missionaries of his gospel, to direct their activi- 
ties and inspire their message as they started out to the ends 
of the earth, and to take up his permanent dwelling in the 
hearts of believers, which had become the temples of his con- 
tinuous abiding presence. 


Vill 


This use of the story of the passion of Jesus in the early 
church throws light upon the whole problem of gospel origins. 
One can see the material contained in the Gospels taking form, 
and there can be no doubt that the nucleus around which it 
collected was the story which was the very heart of all the cult 
activities. This story itself went through a long process of de- 
velopment. There was a time when the entire story was com- 
prised in the six words: 7yép6n 6 kbpus cai SO Diuwn (Luke 
24:34). From that tiny nucleus it has grown to the elaborate 
forms in which we now find it. The story of this development 
is the record of that vitality which lay at the heart of the be- 
ginning church. It is, on the one hand, the experience of indi- 
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viduals who came to the resurrection faith and of their person- 
al life of fellowship with their Lord; on the other, it is the 
story of the new church adapting itself to the manifold needs 
of a Jewish and a Greek world, of coming to grips with every 
ultimate religious problem of the syncretistic Hellenistic civil- 
ization. Every new situation of the beginning church, in min- 
istering to that complex religious world, has left its stamp, in 
one way or another, on the gospel story; and has had its part 
in giving permanent form to that material which has become 
the priceless heritage of the church. 
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THE “NEGATIVE” GOLDEN RULE 
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ISHOP HEADLAM, in his book The Life and Teaching of Jesus 

the Christ (p. 82), refers to the well-known story of Hillel and 

the proselyte and the saying of the former: ND 73M "30 277 

sas St eI Fb ins SS TW asm. (“That 

which is to you hateful do not to your neighbor. This is the whole law; 

the rest is commentary on it; go, learn!”) (Shabbat 31a),’ and has this 
to say upon it: 

Hillel showed clear insight in seeing that here was the essential point of 

the law of which it perhaps represents the highest attainment, but there is a 

wide difference between what he taught and the Christian ethic which puts the 

rule before us in its positive and not in its negative side, turns it into a great 


imperative of moral enthusiasm, and allows it to permeate all teaching and life. 


I 
The bishop, in putting a lesser value upon Hillel’s negative golden 


rule than upon Jesus’ positive one—‘‘All things therefore whatsoever ye 


would that men should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them” (Matt. 
7:12; ci. Luke 6:31)-—is but giving expression to an opinion common to 


*A similar story, with an interesting addition, is given of Akiba in Abot de 
Rabbi Nathan (ed. Schechter, second recension, chap. xxvi, p. 53): “It happened 
that one [an ass-driver, according to another reading] came to R. Akiba and said 
to him, ‘Rabbi, teach me the whole Law all at once.’ He answered, ‘My son, Moses, 
our teacher, tarried on the mountain forty days and forty nights before he learned 
it, and you say, Teach me the whole Law all at once! Nevertheless, my son, this is 
the fundamental principle of the Law: That which you hate respecting yourself, do 
not to your neighbor. If you desire that no one injure you in respect to what is 
yours, then do not injure him. If you desire that no one should carry off what is 
yours, then do not carry off what is your neighbor’s.’ The man betook himself to his 
companions. They journeyed and came upon a field full of seed-pods. The others 
took two pods each, but he took nothing at all. They journeyed and encountered 
another field full of cabbages. The others took two cabbages each, but he took noth- 


ing at all, His companions asked him why he had taken none, and he replied, ‘Thus 


R. Akiba taught me, That which you hate, ... 1” 
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many writers. A. B. Bruce, in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. I, 
commenting on Matt. 7:12, says: “The negative rule confines us to the 
region of justice; the positive takes us into the region of generosity or 
grace, and so embraces both law and prophets.” Plummer, in A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), in his comment on Luke 6:31, quotes 
Tob. 6:15, “Do that to no man which thou hatest,” and adds, “This pure- 
ly negative precept, which was common with the Rabbis, falls immeas- 
urably short of the positive command of Christ.” One might add similar 
statements from such writers as Bishop Gore, in his Sermon on the 
Mount; Votaw, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, V, 42; Tasker, in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, 1, 653; and others. It is 
just possible that some of the depreciation of the negative golden rule as 
“negative” goes back to Edersheim, whose books, with their mass of rab- 
binical material, marked at all points by an evident bias against rabbin- 
ism, have formed a fountain for quotation by subsequent writers, At any 
rate, in his The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (8th ed. rev., Long- 
mans, Green & Co., I, 535), he has this to say: 

The merest beginner in logic must perceive that there is a vast difference 


between this negative injunction, or the prohibition to do to others what is 
hateful to ourselves, and the positive direction to do unto others as we would 


have them do unto us. The one does not rise above the standpoint of the Law, 
being as yet far from that love which would lavish on others the good we our- 


selves desire, while the Christian saying embodies the nearest approach to ab- 
solute love of which human nature is capable, making that the test of our con- 


duct to others which we ourselves desire to possess. 

But derogatory remarks regarding the negative golden rule are not 
confined to English writers. Gerhard Kittel, Jesus und die Rabbinen, as- 
serts (p. 14) that Die negative jiidische Formulierung ist tatsichlich 
etwas anderes als der positive Satz Jesu (“The Jewish negative formula- 
tion is, indeed, something other than the positive putting of it by Jesus”), 
and quotes Georg Heinrici, Die Bergpredigt, Beitrage III, 1, in support. 
Strack, in his Das Evangelium nach Matthéus (1922), in his comment on 
Matt. 7:12, says: Die positive Fassung in Jesu Mund geht tiber die nega- 
tive Fassung ebensoweit hinaus, wie etwa “helfen u. fordern” hinausgeht 
tiber “nicht schaden” (“The positive setting in the mouth of Jesus sur- 
passes the negative setting just as far as perhaps ‘to help and to benefit’ 
surpasses ‘not to injure’’’). Paul Fiebig’s recently published Jesu Berg- 
predigt (1924) appears to share this general depreciatory estimate, to 
judge by his note (p. 143) on Hillel’s saying: Jesus kann dies Wort Hil- 
lels gekannt haben. Sein Wort aber ist positiv, ausserdem pluralisch 
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(“Jesus may have known this saying of Hillel. His saying, however, is 
positive in form, and, in addition, plura)”’). 


II 


The golden rule in the negative form did not originate with Hillel. 


It had found currency before his day, and it also survived him. It appears 


in Tob. 4:15: “What you yourself hate, do to no man.” In the Aramaic 


text of the same (Neubauer [Oxford, 1878], p. 8) it has the form: “What 
is hateful to yourself do not do to others”; and in the Hebrew text (70id., 
p. 24): “That which you hate for yourself, do not do to others.” It is to 
be found also in the Hebrew text of the Testament of Naphtali (Charles, 
Greek Versions of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, Appendix IT, p. 
239, 1, 12):? “That one should not do to his neighbor what he does not 
desire for himself.”?’ The Palestinian Targum inserts it at the end of Lev. 
19:18, making the latter part of that verse read: “But you shall love 
your neighbor; what is hateful to yourself you shall not do to him; Iam 
Jehovah.” The Letter of Aristaeus 207 significantly combines the nega- 
tive and the positive rules: “What is the teaching of wisdom? ... . 
As thou desirest that evils should not befall thee, but to partake of all 
that is good, thou shouldst act in this spirit to thy subjects and to offend- 
ers, and shouldst very gently admonish such as are virtuous” (Thacker- 


ay’s translation in Translations of Early Documents). This extract is 
especially interesting in that, though its phraseology differs from the 


golden rule as formulated by Jesus, yet it contains the idea and that in 
positive form. Philo also has the negative rule; but his phraseology, 
“What any one hates to suffer, let him not do [to another],” leads Abra- 
hams to suggest (Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, First Series, p. 


21) that the source of Philo’s phraseology is not Jewish, but Greek.2 The 


*The Hebrew text presented by Charles follows a thirteenth-century MS. 


Charles (zbid., pp. li-lii) combats Gaster’s contention that this Hebrew text is the 
original version of the Testament, and renders the following verdict on the question: 
“All that could be urged is that the two texts [the Hebrew and the Greek] possess 
an exiguous amount of common material, In all other respects they diverge, and the 


evidence points to the conclusion that the Hebrew text is, in fact, based directly or 
indirectly on the primitive Hebrew text from which the Greek Testament was trans- 
lated.” Unless it be maintained that only such material in this Hebrew version as 
shows verbal coincidences with the Greek Testament is to be admitted as having 
been in the primitive text, the way is not closed to at least the possibility that the 
negative rule was in that text. 

* Klein, in Der Glteste Christliche Katechismus und die jiidische Propaganda- 


Literatur, quotes approvingly (pp. 84f.) the opinion of Jacob Bernays that Philo 


did not take over his form of the rule, unaltered, from the treasury of Hellenic 
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Bezan text of Acts 15:20, 29, adds the following to the prohibitions en- 
forced upon the Gentile Christians: 20, ‘And whatsoever they do not 


wish to be done to them, not to do that to others”; 29, “And whatsoever 


you do not wish to be done to yourselves, do not to another.’’ The Dida- 


ché‘ brings together the negative form of the golden rule and the combi- 
nation found in the Synoptic Gospels: ‘And all things whatsoever you 


wish should not happen to you, neither do you to another” (Schaff, of. 


maxims, wa@etv &x@aipec being a clumsy translation, due to the deference paid by 
Philo to the Aramaic original, that Aramaic original containing a word which could 
be literally translated “hateful,” but which, in the living usage of the language, in- 
cludes everything disagreeable. The fact, however, that Isocrates has the maxim: 
& waoxovres id’ tripwy dpyitecbe, radra rots &Ados yw} woretre “What provokes 
you when suffered of others, do not do to others,” does appear to support rather the 
contention that Philo, in a collection of such humane and moral laws of the Jews as 
could be recommended also to non-Jewish readers, purposely made his form of the 
law conform in phraseology to one already current in Hellenic circles. The golden 
rule was to be found outside of Judaism. But it was the heart and soul of Judaism. 


It grew out of the interpretation of the written law, as an induction from its particu- 
lar regulations. Though Philo’s form of the rule may be Grecian, Jewish teaching 
was the source from which he derived the rule itself, 

*j. Vernon Bartlett, in his article on the “Didaché” (Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, Extra Volume, pp. 438 ff.) has this to say: “In the original framework of the 
Two Ways, this negative form of the Golden Rule, ‘according to the traditional Jew- 


ish interpretation’ (Kohler), practically cancels the larger spirit of the words of Lev. 
19: 18; so that on it the exegesis or teaching proceeds. This defect was soon felt by 
the Christian consciousness and was rectified in the fuller Didaché.” This criticism 
of the Didaché he repeats in the Apostolic Age (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1909, p. 253): “It fails to realize something of the very spirit of Christly piety. For 
it is content to add, as a paraphrase of the second Great Precept, the Golden Rule in 
its old Jewish and negative form, which falls far short of what is in a heart of love.” 
One has a feeling that only an obsession with regard to the negative rule could 
prompt this criticism and read into the body of Didaché a deliberate attempt to 


correct the law with which it starts out. One wonders why, if such correction were 
necessary, the positive rule was not chosen in the first place, and why the negative 


rule was continued in the literature related to the Didaché—the Egyptian Apostolic 
Church Order, the Apostolical Constitutions, etc. If behind the Two Ways section 
of the Didaché may be seen a manual of Jewish teaching for Gentile proselytes— 
whether written or not may be left a debatable matter—the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from the fact that the Jewish Christians, in their first efforts to instruct 
their Gentile converts, took over the negative golden rule, and made no change in its 
form, is that they recognized no difference between the negative and positive rules, 
This conclusion is further substantiated by the fact that no change was subsequently 
made in the form in the related literature, Indeed, the Apostolical Constitutions 
make Matthew responsible for the negative rule: “Matthew said, Everything that 
thou wouldest not should be done to thee, that do not thou also; that is, what thou 
hatest do not to another” (Schaff, Teaching of the Twelve Apostles {2d ed.1, p. 251). 
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cit., text of Didaché, chap. i, vs. 2). Finally, the negative form of the 
golden rule lies behind Rom. 13:10. Paul first quotes Lev. 19:18: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” and then adds his explanation of it: 
“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor,’ in a form reminiscent of the Tar- 
gum.° 

Positive forms of the rule are also to be found in Jewish literature. 
In Abot Il, 14, appears that of Eleazar ben ’Arach: “Let the honor of 
your neighbor be as precious to you as your own.” In the Abot de Rabbi 
Nathan XV, 1 (Babylonian Talmud, Widow & Brothers, Romm edition, 
Vol. XIV), this saying is enlarged upon in a combination of positive and 
negative forms: “Just as a man takes heed to his own honor, so let him 
take heed to the honor of his neighbor; and just as he does not desire 
that there be an evil report concerning his own honor, so let him desire 
not to spread an evil report against the honor of his neighbor.” R. Jose, 
the fellow-student of Eleazar, gives another turn to the rule: “Let the 
property of your neighbor be as precious to you as your own” (Aédoé IT, 
16). These are positive. If it be urged that these two forms of the rule 
are later than the time of Jesus, one considerably earlier than his time can 
be pointed out in Ecclus, 31:15.° Positive forms of the rule have, there- 


fore, had a place in Judaism. 


5 Professor W. H. P. Hatch gives in the Harvard Theological Review, XIV, No. 
2 (p. 194) an interesting passage from the Syriac The Book of the Laws of the 


Countries (early third century A.v.) which combines the positive and negative rules: 
“For there are two commandments set before us, which are meet and right for free- 


will: one, that we should depart from everything that is evil and we hate to have 


done to ourselves; and the other, that we should do whatever is good and we love, 
and are pleased to have done so also to ourselves,” 
*"Yhe Greek of Ecclus. 31:15 is: 


! a / g a 
voe 7d. To0 mAnalov éx ceavrod, 
wai tri warvz7i wpaypyuare Stavoov. 


This has been variously translated. Thus the R.V. has it: 
“Consider thy neighbour’s liking by thine own; 
And be discreet in every point,” 

while the rendering of it in The Septuagint Version with Apocrypha, Greek and Eng- 
lish (S. Bagster & Sons) is: “Judge of thy neighbour by thyself: and be discreet in 
every point.” 

The Hebrew version of this verse (see The Hebrew Text of the Book of Eccle- 
siasticus [ed. by 1. Levi, 1904)) is: 


JAMA meow S22 {wD Wa mys 


This too has been variously translated. In the volume of Ecclesiasticus which he edits 
in The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges Oesterley renders it (in a foot- 


—— 











nee a 
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Maimonides goes farther, and in his Sefer ha-Mitzvoth (H. Heller 
edition, Petrokoff, 1914, p. 64), commenting on the command to love 
one’s neighbor, gives both the positive and negative forms of the golden 
rule together, as the embodiment of normal Jewish piety: “Whatsoever 
I desire for myself I will desire for him as himself, and whatsover J hate 
for myself . . . I will hate for him as himself.’ Further still, in his 
Mishneh Torah, Hilkot Ebel XXV, 1, he recites certain rabbinica) rules 
about visiting the sick, comforting mourners, etc., which belong to Gemi- 


dwt Hasadim—deeds of loving kindness” —and says they fall under the 
general rule, ““Yhou shalt love thy neighbor as thyseli,” and then adds, 


in a form nearly identical with that of Jesus: “All the things which you 
desire that others should do to you, do you to your brethren in the law 


and in the commandments.” Cf. also Hilkot De‘ot VI, 3. 


note): “Know that thy neighbour is like thee (lit. ‘like thy soul’),” but in his trans- 
jation of the Hebrew text in Translations of Early Documents it appears as: 
"Honour thy neighbour as thyself, 
And think over whatever may be distasteful to thee,” 
Box, however (Charles, Apocrypha and Psendepigrapha of the Old Testament, Yoo. 
1), translates the verse as follows: 
“Be considerate to thy companion as thyself, 
And be mindful of all thou detestest.”’ 
Box here accepts the reading suggested by Smend (Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach)— 


m2 instead of 19%—translating 71" as “be considerate.” 
In his Hebrew text, Levi has the following footnote to the first word of the 


verse (17): «5.9, in ink which looks quite modern,” this with reference to the mar- 
gina) goss. An examination oi the gloss as it appears in Facsimiles of the Fragments 


hitherto recovered of the Book of Ecclestasticus (Oxford-Cambridge, 1901) makes 


“the appearance of aS very doubtiul. A blot makes the gloss most difficult to de- 


cipher, but a rather illegible 1D" appears discernible, If this is correct, then the gloss 


bears out Gmend’s reading. The first portion of the werse would then appear as: 
‘WD 7) 79" “Take delight in (or ‘honor’ in the sense of ‘hold precious,’ a meaning 
which is attested for TW"\ in 28:1 by the Versions and the citations of the Talmud and 
of the Midrashim) your neighbor as yourself.” This is simply another phrasing of 
Lev. 19:18: VAS sp-5 TAA , and is in line with Jesus’ golden rule and with Mai- 
monides, The second half of the verse repeats the thought of the first in the parallel 
fashion characteristic of the book: ‘Therefore reflect on all which is hateful to you” 
(that you may not delight in such or desire such for your neighbor), This brings 
this part of the verse in line with Tobit, the Testament of Naphtali, the Palestinian 
Targum, and Hillel, 

Mr. Box (loc. cit.) takes “companion” to be companion at table, fellow-guest, 
and refuses to see in the dictum an anticipation of the golden rule, as not being sus- 
tained by the context. It is very evident that there is some confusion in the para- 
graph in which verse 15 appears, which is not improved by Mr. Box’s transposition 
of verses 14 and 18, yet what more apt than to introduce the golden rule as a stand- 


ard for manners at an Eastern banquet! 
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III 


In the Palestinian Targum, Lev. 19:18 reads in full: “Be not revenge- 
ful, nor cherish hatred to the sons of your people; but you shall love your 
neighbor; what is hateful to yourself you shall not do to him; I am the 
Lord.” The Targum here inserts, as has been pointed out by Abrahams 
(op. cit., p. 21), the negative rule as an explanation of “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Samuel Edels (Polish rabbi and commentator, 
1550-1631), commenting on the story of Hillel and the proselyte, says 
that Hillel made use of a negative command in elucidating the Bible verse 
(Lev. 19:18), because the first part of the verse reads, “Thou shalt not 
take vengeance, nor bear any grudge”; and the second part of the verse, 
“But thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” refers to this. The re- 
flections attributed to Hillel are Edels’ own, but a certain value attaches 
to his comment in the calling attention to the fact that the command to 
love one’s neighbor has as a basis a negative command. 

Bacher, in Die Agada der Tannaiten (2d ed., I, 4), is in agreement 
with Edels that Hillel had in mind Lev. 19:18 when he made use of the 
negative rule (Dieses Wort ist nichts anderes, als die negative Ausdrucks- 
weise fiir das biblische: “Liebe deinen Ndchsten wie dich selbst’), 
though admitting that it is not expressly so stated. The negative rule, 
however, as we have seen, did not originate with Hillel. It might very 
well have been a commonplace in his day and so have been made use of 
by him without any thought of biblical connection. 

There are, however, indications that point to at least the possibility 
that the negative rule did originally arise as Bacher suggests, in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of Lev. 19:18. In Tobit the setting of the. 
rule is a series of exhortations with respect to the burial of the dead, alms- 
giving, love of the brethren, the payment of wages when due—not very 
dissimilar to the content of Leviticus, chapter 19. It is just possible that 
in the case of the Palestinian Targum the negative rule appears as a quo- 
tation from Hillel or other outside source, but it is significant that it oc- 
curs in the Targum just where it does. 

When we turn to the Gospels, we find Luke with a setting of the posi- 
tive rule that is to be preferred to Matthew’s. Luke is speaking of love 
as the principle of conduct and is pointing out how, in concrete situations, 
it may operate (6:27-30). He then presents the golden rule as the sum- 
mation of conduct. Here the background of the teaching might also well 
be Lev. 19:18. On the other hand, Matthew’s words after the rule—“for 
this is the law and the prophets”—are omitted by Luke. They are the 
very words, however, that betray the Jewish source of Jesus’ saying. 
They take us back to the story of Hillel and the proselyte, and Hillel’s 
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comment on his own saying: “This is the whole law; the rest is commen- 
tary”; and to Akiba’s dictum that the same principle of love was “the 
great fundamental principle of the Law.” 

Bacher (loc. cit.) goes farther and supposes that Hillel deduced his 
form of the golden rule from the unusual 5 in pd of the Hebrew text 
of Lev. 19:18. This supposition loses its force in the light of what has 
been previously said of Hillel’s use of the negative rule. It might be added 
that precisely the same construction occurs in Lev. 19:34. Ibn Ezra, 
commenting on Lev. 19:18, remarks that in the opinion of many inter- 
preters the 5 is redundant, being “added as in "325 [see II Sam. 3:30, 
szand ‘5° (“[they] slew Abner”)], but in my opinion it is to be 
taken literally, that he should love the good for his neighbor as for him- 
self.” 

Back of the Greek text of Matt. 7:12 and Luke 6:317 a 5 is to be 
discerned, which Hebrew versions of these verses* have been under the 
necessity to reproduce. If the origin of the negative rule goes back to the 
commandment of Lev. 19:18, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” that of the positive rule may well lie there also. This is all the more 
probable as we see Jesus placing the seal of his commendation on the 
command of Lev. 19:18 in Luke 10:27, 28. 


IV 


One wonders if a great deal too much has not been made of the su- 
periority of the positive over the negative golden rule, especially in the 
light of their possible relation the one to the other and to Lev. 19:18, as 
revealed in the foregoing study. Modern psychology tells us, it is true, 
that we “should extol the good, and show its reasonableness and its beau- 
ty, rather than warn against evil and insist on its hatefulness.” Some 
truth there is in this, though one cannot but remark that neither Jesus 
nor Hillel possessed any knowledge of present-day psychology. Jesus on 
occasion gave his teaching in negative form—“Judge not, that ye be not 

* Votaw, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (V, 4), says: “It would be diffi- 
cult to explain these two divergent forms [that in Matthew and that in Luke] as 
coming from a common Greek original; perhaps they represent two lines of trans- 
mission, arising from two different translations into Greek of the same brief Aramaic 
utterance.” Tasker makes the same suggestion. I venture to suggest that Jesus’ orig- 
inal saying was briefer in form than the Hebrew translations (see note 8), resembling 
closely that of Hillel, and that the Greek of the First Gospel is a more accurate 
translation of the original utterance than that of the Third. 


* Cf. the Hebrew translations of the New Testament of Delitzsch and of Salkin- 
son-Ginsburg, and that of the London Society (dated 1909, translator not named). 
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judged,” “Swear not at all,” “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 

earth,” to give a few instances. As Friedlander remarks,® most laws are 

given in the negative form. The negative golden rule teaches a negative , 
morality only in the mind of him who wishes to persuade himself that it 

does. Abrahams (oP. cit., p. 23) states in this regard: 

The Old Testament commands in “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” (Leviticus 19:18) and “ye shall love the stranger” (Deut. 10:19) are pos- 
itive enough, and Hillel himself elsewhere (Aboth i. 12) .... uses a quite 
positive (and general) phrase when he accounts as one of the marks of the 
peace-loving disciples of Aaron “love for fellow creatures.” It would be absurd 
to maintain that Philo, who also, as has been seen, uses the negative form, 
teaches a negative morality. Similarly with Tobit. The negative rule occurs in 
a chapter full of positive rules of benevolence: Give alms of thy substance; 
Love thy brethren; Give of thy bread to the hungry, and of thy garments to 
them that are naked; bless the Lord thy God always—and so forth. 


Hillel himself certainly did not expect that study of the Jewish law would 
be confined to his negative rule, as his last words—‘“Go, learn! ’’—plainly 
show. If Hillel’s command be obeyed in only cursory fashion, it will be 
found that the moral teaching of Judaism on the obligations of love to 
others are as positive as can be imagined. 

One of the reasons for the social disturbances of today is that chil- 
dren are not being taught and men and women are forgetting that there 
are things they must not do if we are to have a stable civilization. To 
quote Abrahams again: “The axiomatic truth on which the moral life of 
society is based is the right of the unimpeded enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labours, in short, the claim of each to be free from his fellow-man’s in- 
jury.” Paul certainly did not believe that the negative golden rule incul- 
cated a negative morality, for after stating that “love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor”—his version of “That which is to you hateful do not to 
your neighbor’—he adds, “therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Love can express itself in obedience to a negative command as to a posi- 
tive one; however expressed, it is a fulfilling of the law. If there is to be 
disparagement of the negative form of the golden rule, there must be con- 
demnation of the use of it in Christian circles by Paul, the Didaché, the 
author of the Bezan text of Acts, and others. 

How foolish praise of the positive golden rule by Christian scholars 
may be made to appear is seen when Rabbi Gerald Friedlander (op. cit., 
p. 214) turns (though perhaps not consciously) that praise back on them 
in regard to Jesus’ command, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” Fried- 
lander says: 


° G. Friedlander, The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount, p. 235. 
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We offer as a contrast the much earlier saying recorded in the Mishna. 
Joshua, the son of Perachyah said: “Judge all men in the scale of merit” 
(Aboth i.6 and cf. Shebuoth, 30a). In our opinion this Pharisaic teaching is 
infinitely superior to that of the Gospel. In the first instance, it is impossible 
to carry out literally the Gospel injunction. Man will always pass judgment on 
his fellows. Again, the Gospel saying is inferior because it is negative, whilst 
the Rabbinical saying is positive, universal, and based on the ultimate human 
principle of love. 


Yet Friedlander himself is at some pains to defend the practicality of 
the negative form of the golden rule over that of the positive! 

The writers who make such an ado about positive and negative seem 
to imagine that Hillel was anticipating Kant in laying down a universal 
criterion of moral action: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine 
own person or in that of another, in every case as an end withal, never 
as a means only,” instead of getting rid of an impudent and insincere 
questioner. 

It is time, then, that the dispute as to the superiority of positive over 
negative golden rule came to an end. There is no basis for extravagant 
praise of the positive any more than there is ground for Abrahams’ asser- 
tion that the negative is the more fundamental of the two, “going deeper 
into the heart of the problem.” Basically they are the same, in idea as in 
origin. 

V 


The opprobium expressed in the phrase, “negative golden rule,” is 
due apparently to the idea that the teaching of Jesus must be placed on a 
pinnacle above that of his day, and especially of his Jewish contempo- 
raries. But that is to forget that Jesus habitually attended the synagogue 
from his youth up, and all indications in the Gospels point to his doing so 
from love of its services; it naturally follows that he owed much to its 
instruction. He went up once and again to the temple at Jerusalem. 
Whatever harsh things he may have said in the course of his ministry 
about the Pharisees, it must not be forgotten that he commended their 
work: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat: all things there- 
fore whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe” (Matt. 23:2).7° The 
law of his day, too, the commonly held verdict on which is given in a re- 
cent writer’s statement that it “was a codified, connected, and continuous 
system; it was legal, external, mechanical,” Jesus expressly declared that 

* Attempts have been made, in the supposed interest of uniformity of teaching, 
to excise such commendatory words of Jesus as these. A broad survey of Jesus’ atti- 


tude to the law of his day would justify rather the excision of his condemnatory 
words. 
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he had come “not to destroy, but to fulfil.”’* He commended also Phar1- 
saic punctiliousness—‘“these ye ought to have done”—though deprecat- 
ing the leaving undone “the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy” (Matt. 23:23). The estimate of many modern writers to the con- 
trary, Jesus himself, by action and word, put a high estimate upon the 
religion and thought of his day.'* In Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch (1, 353-64), it is main- 
tained, with an impressive array of evidence, that in the Jewish teaching 
of Jesus’ day the non-Israelite was not comprehended in the command to 
love one’s neighbor. There are Jewish scholars who combat this and hold 
that the command was taken to apply to all men. If Strack’s contention 
be granted that the greatness of Jesus lies in his giving to the golden rule 
which he formulated a universal application when his contemporaries 
gave theirs but a narrow national one, yet even so, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the starting-point of his was the Scriptures of his race in whose 
teachings he had been nurtured from his youth. Jesus himself admits his 
obligation to the teaching which he had received when he declared of his 
own rule, “this is the law and the prophets.” Whatever valuation is 
placed upon the teaching of Jesus, it ought in fairness to be arrived at by 
a just and impartial valuation of that of his fellow-countrymen and con- 
temporaries. Nothing is gained by a hasty and unfair estimate such as 
that which scorns the ‘‘negative” golden rule as teaching a negative mo- 
rality. 
VI 

Edels, at the end of his comment (mentioned previously) on Hillel’s 
saying, adds the following: “‘And thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self’; according as it is said, ‘Your life has precedence over the life of your 
brother.’” There is an interesting piece of casuistry about this point in 
the Séfra, on Lev. 25:36 (cf. Baba Mezi‘a 62a). Two men are in the des- 
ert with a little water in possession of but one of them. If the one drinks 
it, he will reach civilization; but if the two of them share it, both will die. 
Says the Sifra: ‘“‘Ben Paturi interpreted: Let the two of them drink and 
die, for it is said, ‘That thy brother may live with thee.’ R. Akiba said to 


4 The mhnpdoat of Matt. 5:17 points to an original DP, “fulfil,” “carry out,” 
e.g., S. Singer, The Authorized Daily Prayer Book: “O put it into our hearts to 


understand and to discern, to mark, learn and teach, to heed, to do and to fulfil 
carp> ) in love all the words of instruction in thy Law (p. 39); ‘and fulfil (&"p ) unto 
us, O Lord our God, that which is written” (p. 9). 

* Jesus’ idea of the law is worked out impartially and quite fully in Walker, 


The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His Age, pp. 262-66. 
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him: ‘That thy brother may live with thee’; your life has precedence 
over the life of your fellow-man.’’* 

The casuistry aside, this Jewish comment on “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself” touches upon a point which applies as well to the 
golden rule of Jesus. There is a tendency on the part of some writers and 
commentators today to overemphasize Jesus’ teaching upon denial of self 
and to make submergence of self the great principle of conduct for the 
follower of Jesus. But this is to forget that Jesus also taught a regard for 
one’s fellow-man, the criterion of which is self-regard.'* “All things there- 
fore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you” is to be the basis 
for action in regard to others. What do we wish most for ourselves? 
What do we strive hardest to make ours? That we must wish and strive 
for for others. Conversely, only as we have a high standard of achieve- 
ment, material and physical, for ourselves, can we have a high standard 
for others. ‘“We needs must choose the highest” for ourselves, and having 
chosen it for ourselves, choose it for our neighbors. To speak in the lan- 
guage of today, we will strive as individuals for the fullest possible life, 
and what we strive for as individuals we will strive for for society as a 
whole. 


#8 As Dr. George Foot Moore remarks (Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Era, II, 83 n.): “You must be alive, if he is to live with you.” 

“The connection between duty toward one’s neighbors and duty toward one’s 
self Hillel also emphasized in a striking epigrammatic saying: “If I am not for my- 
self, who is for me? And if I am for myself alone, what then am I? And if not now, 


then when?” (Abot I, 14). 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF JAPANESE RELIGIONS 

Two recent books* by Japanese thinkers dealing with the two reli- 
gions of Japan are of especial interest and importance both because writ- 
ten by scholars of the first rank and also because each author while able 
to think and write objectively and with unprejudiced vision is an enthu- 
siastic follower of the religion which he expounds, This fact gives to 
these books a peculiar value which the writings of western scholars on 
Shinto and Buddhism can never possess. 

Nor is this initia) advantage by any means their only unique quality. 
Each book has its special contribution to make. Western students of re- 
ligion whose knowledge. of Shinto is based chiefly on the Kojiki and 
the Nihongi and the interpretations given by Aston, Knox, Hearn, Cham- 
berlain, and Holton, will find in Dr. Kato’s book a new point of view. And 
an expression from Dr. Kato on this matter deserves the attention of 
everyone interested in the subject. He has been for many years professor 
of the comparative study of religion in the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
and has given to Shinto as profound and prolonged a study as perhaps 
anyone living. He has published numerous monographs on various prob- 
lems of Shinto history, and in the present volume he presents in unitary 
form his conclusions as to the nature of the religion as a whole. His aim 
is to show that Shinto is not the merely primitive thing nor the merely 
patriotic thing depicted in nearly all Western expositions of it, but that 
it is, like Buddhism and Christianity, a growing religion, which has de- 
veloped out of primitive forms into something very different from what 
it was in its ancient cradle. 

Dr. Kato does not conceal nor belittle the primitive and animistic 
nature of early Shinto. Eight chapters of his book are, in fact, devoted to 
these aspects of the subject. But, having revealed at length the non- 
moral, unphilosophical, naive, fetishistic polytheism of ancient Shinto, 
he goes on to show both that the seeds of something more lofty were al- 
ready present, and how—particularly under the influence of Buddhism 
and Confucianism—this simple and primitive faith and cult developed 

14 Study of Shinto, the Religion of the Japanese. By Genchi Kato. Tokyo: 
Meiji Japan Society, 1926. x-+-254 pages. Essays in Zen Buddhism. By D. T. Su- 
zuki. London: Luzac, 1927. x-+-423 pages. 
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those nobler aspects which are necessary in any religion which is to nour- 
ish the spiritual life of modern men. “In my opinion,” he writes, “Shinto 
is by no means to be classed with religions of the past. It is alive; it is 
very vitally active in the ethico-religious consciousness and national life 
of the patriotic Japanese of today. Shinto is, in truth, like Christianity, 
Buddhism, or Islam, one of the world’s living religions. It has passed 
through a lengthy meandering course of development parallel with the 
national life of Japan. Starting as a nature religion, it has evolved into 
a peculiar form of ethico-intellectualistic religion. While intrinsically 
national in itself, it has, at different times, assimilated spiritualistic nour- 
ishment in the form of Confucian ethics and Buddhist philosophy, and 
today it stands stronger perhaps than ever before, inseparably inter- 
woven in the nationa} life of the Japanese race.” 

While the question might perhaps be raised whether Dr. Kato has 
not in some respects idealized the native religion of his country, there 
can be little doubt that he is right in insisting that Shinto can be under- 
stood and rightly evaluated only when taken as a whole, in the full story 
of its development. It is at least as unjust and as unhistorical to define 
Shinto by what one finds in the Kojiki as to define Christianity by what 
one finds in the Book of Acts. Both Shinto and Christianity are currents 
of spiritual life flowing down through the ages, and neither is to be un- 
derstood by any cross-section of the stream. 

That the same form of judgment, based upon a long-continued de- 
velopment, must be applied to Zen Buddhism is one of the fundamental 
principles underlying Professor Suzuki’s treatment of his subject. There 
are few things in the spiritual life of the East so difficult to make even 
remotely comprehensible to the western mind as Zen; and one can say 
without fear of contradiction that no one else has come so near succeed- 
ing in this task as Professor Suzuki. He has been for years professor of 
Zen Buddhism at the Otani Buddhist College in Kyoto and has written 
rather widely on Mahayana Buddhism in general and on Zen in partic- 
ular. Several of the chapters of the present work, in fact, have appeared, 
in somewhat different form, as separate monographs on phases of Zen in 
the Eastern Buddhist, a scholarly periodical of which Professor Suzuki is 
editor. One of the chief aims of the book under review is to show that 
Zen Buddhism is not an isolated and merely queer excrescence incident- 
ally thrown off by Buddhism (as the uninitiated Westerner is too likely 
to believe), but a natural outgrowth of a very central factor in the orig- 
inal teaching and experience of the founder. In fact, one of the most 
important contributions made by Professor Suzuki is to be found in his 
illuminating discussion of the Buddhism of Gotama. The founder of 
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Buddhism was not merely a coldly logical thinker (though he was doubt- 
less coldly logical); and the new thing he gave his followers which for 
centuries set India aflame was not merely the Four Noble Truths. Some- 
thing happened under the Bodhi tree, something comparable to a con- 
version experience; and in addition to his clearly reasoned conclusions, 
the Buddha brought to his disciples a new form of experience and of 
vision, This vision and experience, according to Professor Suzuki, hand- 
ed on down the ages, constituted the heart of Chinese Ch’an Buddhism 
and of Japanese Zen. The history of this characteristic form of Buddhist 
mysticism as it developed in China and Japan is traced with some detail 
in Professor Suzuki’s pages, and a careful analysis is made of it, not only 
from the historical but from the psychological point of view. We have 
in this peculiar and (in a sense) atheistic form of mystic revelation 
known technically as satori a most interesting subject, not only for the 
student of Buddhism, but for the psychologist and the student of the re- 
ligious consciousness in general. The serious reader can hardly fail to 
find peculiar fascination in Professor Suzuki’s masterly account of the 
very queer methods and sayings and experiences of these Zen mystics. 

On the whole it may be said that the two books here reviewed con- 
stitute a contribution to our knowledge of the religion of Japan, both in 
its historical development and in its present condition, which no student 
of the subject can afford to neglect. 

James Bissett Pratt 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING ON WAR 


This is manifestly a Doctor’s dissertation,’ and as such is unusual. 
There is nothing particularly original in it, and the author apparently 
knows no Hebrew and is content to use the translation of the American 
Revised Version, which in many places is anything but true to the orig- 
inal. In a Doctor’s thesis one would expect the author to go back to the 
original sources, and one would assuredly expect a wide knowledge of 
the literature in the field. Here not a solitary foreign writing is quoted, 
and the bibliography is confined to the more common English books. 
However, if one is content to accept the translation of the American Re- 


vised Version, the treatment is quite satisfactory and does cal) attention 


*The God of the Old Testament in Relation to War. By Marion J. Benedict. 
New Vork: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
Vili+-185 pages. 
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to an anomaly on the part of Christian teachers, who, although profess- 
ing to oppose war, often use material from the Old Testament that 
stimulates the war spirit rather than its opposite. The work was “under- 
taken with the hope that it might enable curriculum-makers to discover 
more readily what portions of the material are suitable for their pur- 
poses in respect to attitudes toward war, and to treat any part of the 
material in a manner likely to quicken the ethical discrimination of their 
pupils.” If teachers will take the pains to read the book and follow the 
suggestions made at the end of the volume, “Educational Implications,” 
it will undoubtedly accomplish that purpose and so help tremendously 
in the great work of peace. If the Christian church could only be trained 
to think and act in other than warlike terms and take a really positive 
attitude toward peace and a negative one toward war, the millenium 
would not be far distant. Books like the present volume ought to help in 
that direction. 

The Old Testament material is arranged in the chronological order 
as given by Bewer in his Literature of the Old Testament in Its Histor- 
ical Development, and the attitude toward war ascribed by each writing 
to God is carefully and critically examined. The appraisal is very fair 
throughout and brings out clearly the diverse character of the literature 
in the Old Testament. The last chapter discusses the Old Testament re- 
sources for education with regard to peace and war, and offers important 
suggestions as to curriculum policies. The book has no index—a sur- 
prising omission for a pedagogue to be guilty of. 

THEOPHILE J. MEEK 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


A STUDENT’S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 


A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament} by H. E. Dana 
and J, R, Mantey, is designed as a brief, yet comprehensive, handbook 
to meet the needs of the average student. This design controls both its 
extent and the manner of presentation. The resu)ts of research are as- 
sumed and are reported with a minimum of historical and comparative 
exposition. This gives the textbook the appearance of the deductive 
method, as the authors frankly state. They have been willing to accept 


the limitations implied by the book’s purpose. 
As is to be expected, the conception of purpose has made the organ- 


14 Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By H. E. Dana and 
Julius R, Mantey. New York: Macmillan, 1927, xx-+-356 pages. 
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ization of materials conventiona). Accidence is briefly treated. In syntax 


the exposition of the noun is relatively extensive, but the authors have 
succeeded in discussing the verb very succinctly. Clauses are studied still 


more briefly. Paradigms are grouped into an appendix. 

One feels that the desire to compress materials has led to undue re- 
straint in citing examples. Indeed, this largely accounts for the appar- 
ently deductive method, since uniformly only one printed example car- 
ries the responsibility for illustrating each phenomenon. Abundance of 
illustration would not only suggest a greater degree of induction, but 
would assist the student to regard grammar as the discovery, rather 
than the pronouncement, of principles. 

The standpoint of the grammar closely approximates that of Pro- 
fessor Robertson. The noun, for example, is treated as appearing in 
eight case forms. Moulton receives considerable recognition, but in most 
debatable cases the view of Robertson is affirmed. Indeed, the influence 
of the Robertson grammar appears so strongly that the present work 
suggests it at every hand. Doubtless it is because of the elementary pur- 
pose of the book that only studies in English are cited. However, the 
researches of continental European scholars are not apparent even when 
it might be expected that they would be seen. 

The special advantages of this grammar inhere chiefly in the suc- 
cess of the authors in achieving their purpose of preparing a manual for 
the average student. Doubtless it will be a useful text as such. Several 
matters are treated extremely well. For example, the discussion of accent 
should be helpful to the student. So, too, should the diagram of the uses 
of prepositions (p. 113), and the tables of usage (e.g., contraction, p. 25, 
prepositional meanings, p. 114, classification of conjunctions, p. 257). 
On the other hand, one may question the practicality of isolating par- 
adigms into an appendix; students are not eager to look up references 
cited. The inclusion in the paradigms of forms which do not occur in the 
New Testament is also questionable. Why, for example, should all forms 
of the optative be cited? 

Clearly there is a field of usefulness for such a grammar as this. Its 
bulk is proper for a textbook. The success of the authors in articulating 
the materials to the needs of the average student meets a particular de- 
mand. Used as a point of departure for the historical and comparative 
study which it excludes, this work will doubtless be highly efficient in 
the field to which the authors have directed it. 

DonaLp W. RIDDLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE GENESIS OF LUKE-ACTS 


Professor Cadbury has already done notable and original work in 
the elucidation of the Lucan writings, and in the present book he gathers 
up his earlier results and extends his inquiries over a much wider field. 
He writes in an interesting manner, and his argument at most points can 
easily be followed by any intelligent reader. At times, perhaps, he has 
been unduly careful to make everything clear and simple; but no one 
who is acquainted with the subject can mistake the value of the book. 
There is more genuine scholarship in it than in nine-tenths of the osten- 
tatiously learned books that are being written today about the New 
Testament. Its outstanding merit is that in every chapter it is the out- 
come of first-hand research. Dr. Cadbury tries to forget as far as pos- 
sible all theories that have been held about the Lucan writings, and ex- 
amines them by themselves and in the light of other first-century litera- 
ture. His method may be compared to that which Shakespearean scholars 
are now employing with such fruitful results. In order to understand 
Shakespeare they investigate the conditions of authorship and stage pro- 
duction in his time, the state of the drama as he found it, the work of his 
contemporaries. Dr. Cadbury, in like manner, has prepared himself for 
the study of Luke by saturating himself in the historical writings of the 
age and collecting all available facts as to ancient literary habits and 
conventions. 

He lays stress, at the outset, on the unfortunate consequences of the 
division of Luke from Acts in our Bibles. Undoubtedly the author “to 
Theophilus” intended the two writings to be volumes of the same book, 
and we cannot rightly understand either of them unless we take them to- 
gether. For want of a better name Dr. Cadbury speaks of the complete 
work as “Luke-Acts,”’ and analyzes the process of its composition. Four 
factors are considered, each of them in a number of separate chapters: 
(1) the materials at the writer’s disposal; (2) the modes of thought and 
writing in vogue at his time; (3) his own individuality; (4) the purposes 
he had in view. Questions concerning the identity of the author and the 
value of his work—which are usually considered at the outset—are re- 
served for brief treatment in a concluding chapter. 

Perhaps the chief impression which the book leaves on us is that of 
the importance of Luke’s own part in the making of his work. He is not 
to be regarded as a mere manipulator of sources. While he uses docu- 
ments that lie ready to his hand, he rewrites them in his own style and 

*The Making of Luke-Acts. By Henry J. Cadbury. New York: Macmillan, 
1927. x-+385 pages. $3.00. 
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adapts them to his own notions of how history should be composed. Far- 
reaching theories based on the Hebraic coloring of certain chapters, on 
the primitive character of discourses and incidents, on the use of “we”’ 
in the narrative of Paul’s voyages, are not admissible. These and other 
peculiarities may be due to the literary craftsmanship of Luke himself, 
and find their parallels in other first-century writings. The speeches in 
Acts may be set down to Luke’s own composition, and this is probably 
true also of what purport to be letters and official documents. Dr. Cad- 
bury makes the highly important suggestion that in the later part of his 
work Luke relies more on his own personal knowledge than on sources, 
conforming in this respect to the custom by which ancient historians 
transcribe their predecessors until they reach the period within their own 
field of observation. In some very interesting chapters Dr. Cadbury dis- 
cusses Luke’s interpretation of the Christian message. He shows that 
Luke has a better understanding than any New Testament writer of the 
Jewish messianic hope, and that he lays emphasis on the resurrection 
rather than the death of Christ. The death is treated only as the prelude 
to the resurrection. New light is thrown on the so-called “socialism” of 
Luke. Dr. Cadbury holds that Luke’s concern is not so much with the 
rights of the poor as with the duties of the rich, and that his attitude is to 
be explained from the traditional Hebrew ideas. With regard to the 
apologetic purpose of Luke’s work, Dr. Cadbury shows that it is wider 
in scope and at the same time more definite than is usually assumed. 
Luke aims at proving not merely that Christianity is politically harmless 
but that it is sufficiently akin to Judaism to be classed as a religio licita, 
and that it is also fully in keeping with the best pagan belief. On most of 
the debated questions Dr. Cadbury takes up a guarded position. He does 
not deny the identity of his author with Paul’s companion, but is by no 
means certain of it. He inclines to the view that Luke makes no use of 
Josephus or of Paul’s Epistles. He appears to be doubtful of the theory 
lately advanced by Streeter and others that the framework of Luke’s 
gospel is a document other than Mark. On the main question of Luke’s 
fidelity to facts he ventures no decided opinion. His conclusion appar- 
ently is that while in the main Luke is trustworthy, his standards are 
those of ancient historians, who are as much concerned with the beauty 
and effectiveness of their narrative as with its accuracy. Perhaps the 
chief criticism which most readers will make on the book is that it so 
often avoids definite pronouncements. To many, however, this will ap- 
pear a merit, and it certainly belongs to the writer’s purpose. He rightly 
feels that Lucan criticism has been too much dominated by preconceived 
theories, and confines his attention to the facts, which are seen on exami- 
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nation to fit in with none of the theories. No doubt it would be a satis- 
faction to most of us to feel that the problems of Luke have been finally 
solved. Dr. Cadbury does not pretend to offer us this happiness. He is 
content to make us realize, more vividly than before, what the facts are 
and how difficult they are to explain. Perhaps a full explanation will 
never be forthcoming, but all future attempts to reach it will have to 
take account of the material which Dr. Cadbury has placed before us in 
this book. 
E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FIRST-CENTURY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The aim of a recent book by Dr. Zenos is to trace the development 
of Christian thought during the period covered by the New Testament.’ 
In the author’s view all the main conceptions of the Gospel were already 
given in the teaching of Jesus; but in the century that followed they 
were still in process of being molded into their definite theological form. 
Dr. Zenos has won a wide reputation as a skilful and inspiring teacher, 
and from this book we can gather at least part of the secret of his suc- 
cess. He arranges his topics carefully in their logical order, and his ex- 
position is always admirably clear. He is never dull or irrelevant, and 
while he takes account of conflicting opinions, he does not allow them to 
bury or confuse his own line of thought. Without ever indulging in mere 
homiletics he makes us feel everywhere that he is himself profoundly 
convinced of the truth and value of the Christian message. Apart from 
its actual contents the book is well worth studying by the theological 
teacher for the sake of its method. Dr. Zenos adopts what might now be 
regarded as a somewhat conservative position. He is fully acquainted 
with the most recent literature, and makes ample use of it. He readily 
accepts any suggestions which commend themselves to his mind as im- 
portant, admitting, e.g., that Paul may have been influenced by the mys- 
tery religions, that the Epistle to Hebrews has no special relation to Jew- 
ish Christianity, that the “John” of the Fourth Gospel is another than 
the apostle. His conservatism, in fact, is little more than a disinclination 
to abandon positions generally held in favor of others which are still 
quite conjectural. Sometimes it appears to us that he carries his caution 
too far, e.g., when he uses James and even II Peter as possible sources 


*The Plastic Age of the Gospel: A Manual of New Testament Theology. By 
Andrew C. Zenos. New York: Macmillan, 1927. xi+264 pages. $2.75. 
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for the earliest type of Christian teaching. But for the purpose which he 
has in view his book gains by the uniform soberness of its judgments. 
Readers who wish to make acquaintance with the progress of New Testa- 
ment thought may feel assured that they have here before them not 
merely the arbitrary guesses of a single scholar but the results on which 
most scholars are now broadly agreed. 

The first part of the book is occupied with a discussion of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, grouped around a compact and luminous definition of Jesus’ 
conception of the Kingdom of God: “that order of things in Israel and 
through Israel in the world, in which men would recognize God’s fatherly 
rule, submit themselves to him in faith, and enter into fraternal relations 
with one another, looking forward to the consummation of the will of 
God in an ideal human society.” In the remainder of the book Dr. Zenos 
traces the manner in which the message of Jesus was presented, in its va- 
rious aspects, by the primitive church, by Paul, and by the Fourth Evan- 
gelist. The exposition of Paulinism is particularly full and suggestive. 
All the elements of Paul’s thinking are carefully considered, and due 
emphasis is placed on the religious conceptions which underlie and give 
meaning to the theology. The book closes rather abruptly after the ac- 
count of Johannine teaching. It might have been well if Dr. Zenos had 
added a concluding chapter for the purpose of bringing together the re- 
sults of his inquiry and indicating the main forces which had been at 
work throughout the development. Much attention has rightly been di- 
rected, of late years, to the diversities and contradictions of New Testa- 
ment thought. The time has come when its identity under all the varying 
forms should be brought into proper relief, and in this matter Dr. Zenos, 
in some later edition of his book, may see his way to help us. As it is we 
thank him for a piece of work which will have a double value in theo- 
logical study: as an excellent survey of the New Testament field, and as 
an introduction to the history of doctrine in the centuries succeeding the 


lastic age. 
P S E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RELIGION’S QUEST FOR TRUTH 


When pragmatism began to make inroads on idealism, many feared 
that religion would suffer. The advent of the realisms was also viewed 
with alarm. James himself, it is true, proclaimed a new era for religion 
as soon as it should become truly empirical. But the new era has been 
slow in dawning, especially as pragmatism has insisted on vaunting its 
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naturalistic side and some of the realisms have taken unto themselves a 
behavioristic psychology. 

Now, however, there are signs that the new age is near. One of the 
signs is the gradual disappearance from books on the philosophy of reli- 
gion of the phrases drawn from the vocabulary of epistemology which 
were once used to define or suggest the relation of the finite to the in- 
finite. The religious problem is viewed today as a problem of adjust- 
ment rather than knowledge. We hear much about “man as organic to 
nature,” “interaction between organism and environment,” and the need 
of “conserving experienced values.” More and more the fact of God’s 
existence and of man’s knowledge of him is being taken for granted. The 
question is becoming that of separating those experiences which can be 
defined as having their source directly in God and as being specifically 
religious, from those which are more appropriately considered secular. 

A recent and vigorous spokesman for the new movement is Professor 
H. N. Wieman, whose latest volume’ carries on and helps to explain the 
ideas of his earlier work on Religious Experience and Scientific Method. 
Professor Wieman’s view is that God is that in our environment which 
sustains the spiritual life. Man enters into relation with him through the 
religious experience, which is an experience of the total mass of stimula- 
tion flowing over one at any time. In it established habits and customary 
modes of reaction are broken down. It thus becomes a means to the ac- 
quisition of new data as to what is best in human life, also a preparation 
for the setting up of new responses and new habits. In a word, religious 
experience is experimental. It is the most adequate means the race has 
of freeing itself from the old and reaching out toward the new. It is a 
return to the springs of being for a new view of what life really means 
and for new power to achieve what this view reveals. God is the life- 
bringing part of our environment. God therefore exists. We cannot 
doubt him any more than we can doubt that we have been brought into 
existence, and that there is an element or group of elements in the uni- 
verse that nourishes and sustains us and helps us to attain our highest 
good. 

The appeal of this line of reasoning is apparent even in the most 
summary statement of it. Here is a proof for God which keeps close to 
common sense on the one hand, and on the other is more logic-tight than 
the ontological proof itself. The only question that arises is whether the 
God given us by this means is the same God which the religious man 
has claimed to know. Professor Wieman admits that his views are more 


*The Wrestle of Religion with Truth, By Henry Nelson Wieman. New York: 
Macmillan, 1927. xi+256 pages. $2.50. 
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definite on the score tkat God is than in their account of wkat he is, 
but claims that the nature of God is something for religion itself to work 
out empirically. Among his own definitions are the following: “God is 
[that] most subtle and intimate complexity of environmental nature 
which yields the greatest good when right adjustment is made,” or the 
“feature of our total environment which most vitally affects the continu- 
ance and welfare of human life,” or “that in the universe which will yield 


maximum security.” Religion is ‘‘man’s acute awareness of the realm of 


unattained possibility and the behavior that results from this aware- 
ness;”’ it is “the striving toward interaction with the widest and fullest 
environment, physical and social, minute and vast, past, present, and 
future, near and far, actual and possible.” Worship means (1) exposure 
to the divine influence, i.e., to that in the environment which stimulates 
one spiritually; (2) diagnosis of one’s spiritual condition; (3) recon- 
struction in the light of this diagnosis. 

Suggestive as are these definitions, they still give rise to some am- 
biguity. Is God the totality of man’s environment (cf. p. 140), or the 
beneficent aspect of that totality (cf. p. 71)? Perhaps Professor Wie- 
man means that in the long run the totality itself is beneficent; but we 
should expect more emphasis on selection from one whose sympathies 
are so distinctly pragmatic. Again, why is the author, both in this book 
and the earlier one, so insistent that religious experience is sensuous? If, 
as modern psychology seems to indicate, its significance lies in the fact 
that it effects a new and creative synthesis of subconsciously felt pur- 
poses and desires, and brings insight by some intuitional process, which 
again must be described in terms of an organization of mental data which 
is largely unconscious, it is difficult to see that the sense element is im- 
portant at all. Professor Wieman does point out that sense experience 
may be non-cognitive. But this only means that we need a clearer psy- 
chological analysis of this sensuous but non-perceptive experience when 
the total mass of stimulation plays on one and brings new insight. 

It is interesting to observe how much of Professor Wieman’s arrest- 
ing argument is paralleled in other writers. To say this is not to deny 
the real originality he has shown, but rather to point again to an impor- 
tant tendency of our day. The description of religious experience, except 
for its emphasis on sense-content, is like James’s description in ‘“‘A Sug- 
gestion about Mysticism.” The idea of religion as adjustment to environ- 
ment has been developed by D. C. Macintosh and by G. B. Smith in “Is 
Theism Essential to Religion?” (this Journal, July, 1925). Professor 
Wieman indicates his dependence on Hocking and Dewey and explicitly 
identifies his God with Whitehead’s principle of concretion. It may be 
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doubted, however, whether this identification really helps his argument. 
The principle of concretion is too largely responsible for things as they 
are, and the mirroring of all the world in each event is too non-selective, 
to bear much resemblance to the God of love or the beneficent aspect of 
the universe, 

Professor Wieman’s eagerness at times leads him astray. When he 
says (p. 234) that “religion values truth more than science,” what he 
means is that religion, more than science, is concerned with the existence 
of certain facts, with the question whether or not its beliefs are true. 
When he observes (p. 244) that “in religion we find truth sought more 
earnestly and prized more highly than anywhere else,” he means that 
religion, to a greater extent than either science or philosophy, is inter- 
ested in establishing the truth of certain specific ideas. Again, the state- 
ment (p. 158) that in religious experience “we have reached the ultimate 
source and condition of any world, in adaptation to which all possible 
worlds may be developed,” would be more exact if it were expressly lim- 
ited to the realm of ethical and religious value. Once more, justice is 
hardly done in the first chapter to the God of the dreamer. Religion has 
often meant a revolt against the brutal present, and the “dreams” it has 
evoked have frequently prevented brutality in the future. 

It has seemed worth while to offer these comments because the book 


itself is a valuable contribution to our thought about God and about reli- 


gious experience. It is less uneven than the author’s earlier work and it 
goes further into the ethical implications of his view. What is needed 


now is a more complete statement of the metaphysical presuppositions of 
this philosophy, and a further psychological analysis of the way in which 
the God here described makes himself known among men. It is to be 


hoped that Professor Wieman will give us this soon, 
: J. S. Brxier 


Smitu COLLEGE 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALISM 


This! is the most systematic, complete, and thorough presentation of 
personalism of recent date that has come to the attention of the reviewer. 


The prominence of personalism in the philosophic religious thinking of 


United States, and to some degree throughout the world, makes it deserv- 


ing of our most careful attention. In this book the author searches 
throughout the entire history of philosophy to find every stream and rivu- 
*The Philosophy of Personalism. By Albert C. Knudson. New York; Abing- 


don Press, 1927. 438 pages. $3.50. 
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let that has been taken up into the present philosophy of personalism. In 
fact the purpose of the book, professedly, is to show that personalism is 
the culminating outcome of all the past. “It represents one of the oldest 
and broadest currents in the history of human thought... .. It is the 
ripe fruit of more than two milleniums of intellectual toil, the apex of a 
pyramid whose base was laid by Plato and Aristotle.” Perhaps every phi- 
losophy makes this claim for itself, at least tacitly. 

Personalism, as expounded by Professor Knudson, declares that the 
whole world of time and space and matter, generally called nature, is the 
realm of phenomena, and the proper field of science, but does not directly 
concern philosophy and religion. At any rate these latter go deeper and 
find their proper field of investigation in the “ontological” realm. This 
realm of true being is spaceless, timeless, and immaterial and consists of 
persons or souls or minds or spirits or selves, as one may choose to desig- 
nate them. Hence science and religion cannot clash if each keeps to its 
proper realm, science dealing with phenomena made up of space-time ma- 
terial things, while religion and philosophy deal with that which underlies 
and sustains nature, the “power world” as our author calls it. This meth- 
od of solving the problem of science and religion has the merit of neatness 
and completeness. 

Nature is the product of the constant “energizing” of God. Just 
what it means for God to “energize” is not made plain. But in any case 
God is not in nature, “It [nature] is ceaselessly produced by a power or 
powers outside itself”? (p. 66). Another way the author has of stating it, 
is to say that nature is altogether and absolutely “other” to God, although 
dependent upon him as indicated. 

All causation is due to personal agents, whether human or divine. 
There is no cause save that which consists of the “activity” of timeless, 
spaceless, immaterial souls. The soul or self or personal agent is not some- 
thing back of its activity. Rather it is identical with its activities. We 
are not quite clear just what these activities are. They cannot be ob- 
served in nature, for that would make the self a part of nature, which is 
contrary to the teaching of personalism. Neither can they be observed 
introspectively, at least the reviewer cannot find them in himself. We 
gather the author to mean that they are beyond the reach of observation 
altogether, being simply another word for that ontological self which 
everyone “experiences” but which no one can directly observe. Cause, 
self, soul, and activity, then, become transposable words having the same 
identical meaning. Energizing is probably another word which could be 
substituted for any of these without making any difference. They all per- 
tain to that something which is beyond the reach of observation and sci- 
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entific investigation because it is not in the realm of phenomena but in 
the “power world.” 

The difficulty in having so many equivalent terms for the same enti- 
ty is that it becomes exceedingly difficult to define that entity without 
using another equivalent term. After considering various definitions pro- 
posed by different personalists the author comes down to this: Personal- 
ity is (1) individuality, (2) self-consciousness, (3) free activity, (4) 
worth. But there is no proximate genus and distinguishing species in this 
definition. On examination these four characteristics are found further 
to be equivalent terms for that same entity called personality. Personali- 
ty and individuality are equivalents. There is no personality which is not 
individuality ; and there is no individuality which is not personality. So 
our author teaches. As for self-consciousness, plainly “personality” can 
be substituted for “self,” thus making the definition read: “Personality 
is personality-consciousness.”? When we come to the third factor, we have: 
already seen that activity and personality are identical terms. As for the 
adjective “free,” all true activity is free according to this philosophy, 
hence the adjective does not qualify any one kind of activity as distin- 
guished from another. The fourth factor in the definition, “worth,” is not 
sufficiently discussed in this book to make clear just what meaning should 
be attached to it here. 

Three dominant thoughts run throughout the book. They are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Personality or self, and it alone, ““combines in its own being unity 
with plurality and identity with change.” Consequently in personality , 
alone do we find solution of the fundamental problem of all metaphysics. 
We question this. We ask: Can we not, in the same sense as we expe- 
rience this combination in ourselves, likewise experience it in the con- 
tinuity of nature? But we have not space to discuss this point as we 
should like. 

2. “Reality is deeper than logic,” hence the theoretical faculty is not 
sufficient to lead us to the whole truth. It must be supplemented by prac- 
tical or moral considerations. For example: 

If the universal vital interests of men are deeper and more controlling 
than the theoretical reason, it may fairly be concluded that they are in their 
essential nature independent of it, and that religion, for instance, does not de- 
rive its right to exist from the intellect... .. It is as valid as the a priori 
principles of thot. 

It seems to the reviewer that this view involves confusion. Of course 
nothing that exists derives its right to exist from the intellect. That is as 
true of religion as of anything else. Error does not derive its right to exist 
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from the intellect, but it exists just the same along with religion and sci- 
ence and smallpox and self-deception and immorality. Religion is a fact 
of human nature like error and truth-seeking, but the fact of its existence 
does not make it valid any more than the fact of the existence of error 
makes error valid. In fact, validity does not apply to existence as such 
at all. A belief does not need to be valid in order to have a right to exist. 
Validity has to do with the truth of a belief, not with its right to exist. 
Surely the author would not say that every religious belief is true simply 
because religion is a necessary factor in the make-up of the human spirit. 
And how can this fact, that it is a necessary part of human nature, help 
us to distinguish what religious beliefs are true and what are false? 
Thinking is also an essential factor in the make-up of man, but that fact 
does not help us in the least to ascertain what thinking is valid and what 
is not. 
All human cognition involves not only logical processes but also vo- 
lition and “practical interests’ generally, simply because everything man 
does requires some volition and desire or other form of impulsion. One 
cannot formulate a belief and cannot hold it as true without the exercise 
of volition. No one disputes that. The only question at issue is whether the 
volition and practical interests involved in a belief provide further evi- 
dence for the truth of that belief in addition to its logical consistency 
with other beliefs and the experimental tests. Men have desired and 
willed to the death beliefs that were wholly contradictory to one another. 
The contradictories could not both be true; and the desire and will sup- 
porting them could not make them both true. Desire is needed in order to 
have any belief at all, but it is just as much needed for a false belief as 
for a true one—perhaps more so. If desire and will provided evidence for 
the truth of the beliefs they sustain, insane delusions would not be de- 
lusions. 

3. The third dominant thought of the book is that determination 
makes truth impossible. “If false ideas are as necessary as true ones, 
there would seem to be no means of distinguishing between them. The 
very notion of a rational standard would be abrogated.” This thought is 
greatly emphasized and upheld as one of the chief contributions of 
Bowne to modern thought. The reviewer cannot see its cogency. 

By freedom or indeterminism the author means choice without a 
cause. To be determined, or under necessity, is to choose and act by vir- 
tue of a cause. But suppose the cause for one’s error is inaccurate think- 
ing and the cause for one’s true belief is accurate thinking? How, in such 
case, does determinism or causation destroy reason? Rather it would 
seem that such determinism is indispensible to reason and without it the 
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“rational standard would be abrogated,” which is exactly opposite to the 
view of the author. If true belief is not caused by accurate thinking, and 
false belief by inaccurate thinking, but each is a matter of uncaused free 
choice, then indeed would we have a collapse of reason. Thus indetermin- 
ism rather than determinism destroys all possibility for exercise of reason. 

But perhaps the personalist would insist that we go deeper. Granted 
that accurate thinking causes one to reach a true belief and that inaccu- 
rate thinking causes one to fall into error, yet what causes one to think 
accurately in the one case and inaccurately in the other? Is one under 
necessity to be accurate in the one case and inaccurate in the other? Or 
does one freely choose without any cause whatsoever to think accurately 
in the one case and inaccurately in the other? Whoever, in trying to solve 
a problem, ever chose, freely, deliberately, and without a cause, to think 
inaccurately? For example the author and the reviewer hold different 
views on this matter under present consideration. One of us is, and pos- 
sibly both of us are, thinking inaccurately. But we have not freely and 
deliberately and without cause chosen to think inaccurately. To say that 
one’s opponent thinks as he does out of mere perversity is an old method 
of claiming victory in debate, but it is too easy. If the reviewer is think- 
ing inaccurately, as probably he is, it is due to deficiency in his past philo- 
sophic training or in his native endowment, or to the distorting influence 
of some religious or other prejudice, or a combination of these. I am sure 
it is not due to the fact that he has freely chosen to think inaccurately 
while the author has freely chosen to do the opposite. 

After a careful study of the philosophy expounded in this book, and 
after having once in his youth been an ardent advocate of it, the reviewer 
reaches two conclusions about it. He cannot escape them. If he were free 
to choose, he would select another conclusion. But he is not free to choose. 
He is under necessity. The author would say that in such a state he “suf- 
fers a collapse of reason.” 

“ First, it is a philosophy built up to defend certain pre-established 
moral and religious convictions. The convictions are not an outgrowth of 
the philosophy. The convictions came first, and the philosophy was built 
up to shelter them and make it unnecessary to change them. Personalists 
themselves in a certain sense admit this, for they say that moral and re- 
ligious and other vital interests and desires stand on their own right; and 
that reason (and therefore philosophy) must be made to conform to them. 
We have already discussed this point. 

The second general conclusion is that this philosophy is eclectic. 
Ideas are culled from all the great thinkers of past and present and put 
together in such a way as to defend and preserve with least change the 
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above mentioned convictions. Any idea that seems to give promise of 
support to these convictions is eagerly seized and built into the philos- 
ophy. When the ideas thus gathered cannot be made to fit together, and 
a gap yawns, a “mystery” or miracle is called in to fill up the gap. For 
example: 

. . . . the contradition in the causal idea is removed by two miraculous 
powers of the soul, its unifying and self identifying consciousness and its power 
of self-determination. How these powers are possible we do not know, but they 
are manifest factors of experience [p. 224]. 

Whatever independence finite spirits may have, they are still part of the 
world and, as such, dependent upon the same ultimate cause. How they man- 
age to combine dependence with a measure of independence is indeed a mys- 
tery [p. 200]. 

Our criticisms have been directed against the philosophy of personal- 
ism. The scholarship which Professor Knudson shows, the clarity of his 
exposition, and the mastery of his materials are of the highest order. 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE MAKING OF CHRISTIANITY 


Professor Guignebert is widely known, in his own country and be- 
yond it, for his work on the history of dogma and on various questions 
relating to Christian origins. In the book before us' he has sketched the 
whole development of Christianity, from the appearance of Jesus to the 
present day, in the light of the somewhat negative theories which he has 
advanced in his earlier writings. He deals first with the classical period, 
and discusses the Gospel history, the influences to which the religion was 
subjected in the course of the gentile mission, the formation of the Catho- 
lic church and of theological doctrine. The second, and to our mind the 
most interesting and valuable, part of the book is concerned with the 
Middle Ages. The characteristics of this period are examined in masterly 
fashion and it is shown that beneath the apparent stagnation there was 
constant movement. Particular attention is given to the undercurrents 
of revolt, too often forgotten, which were continually active during the 
so-called ages of faith. They finaliy gathered head in the Reformation, 
and from this point onward M. Guignebert traces the fortunes of Chris- 
tianity in its conflict with humanism, nationalism, modern philosophy 


* Christianity, Past and Present. By Charles Guignebert. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1927. xxvi-+507 pages. $4.50. 
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and science. Protestantism itself receives meager and rather superficial 
treatment. “The inevitable dénouement of the Protestant evolution, 
whatever the sect in question, is adogmatism, purely personal religion,” 
and for M. Guignebert Christianity is indissolubly bound up with the 
church as an institution. He therefore closes the book with an examina- 
tion of the present condition of the Catholic church, which, partly by its 
own deliberate action, partly because no evolution of the old dogmas is 
now possible, has become incapable of further development. This fixity 
is the beginning of the end. In a measurable time Christianity, having 
lost the power of self-adjustment to new conditions, is bound to go the 
way of previous religions and merge itself in some new form of belief. 
Guignebert, indeed, asserts that the Western peoples have never under- 
stood or accepted the Christian dogmas, which grew out of the presuppo- 
sitions of Oriental thought. “The Western races have never, strictly 
speaking, been Christians.” 

This sweeping statement connects itself with the fundamental thesis 
of the book. Christianity, as M. Guignebert regards it, is essentially a 
syncretism. Jesus himself (of whom very little can certainly be known) 
taught a simple form of Judaism, in which the chief stress was laid on 
moral duties. His message was taken up by Hellenistic Jews, who were 
strongly affected by the syncretistic temper of the age. In Antioch, which 
must be regarded as the true cradle of the new religion, Christ was trans- 
formed into a divinity and the church was constituted on the model of 
the cults and wove a mystical ritual and theology around the redeemer- 
god. The religion was thus placed in a position to compete with the 
other spiritual movements of the time, and to absorb into itself their vital 
elements. It finally vanquished its rivals, in virtue partly of its stern 
exclusiveness, partly of the moral and monotheistic principles it had 
taken over from Judaism. By assimilating through many centuries what 
was given it from without, it continued to maintain itself, but its power 
of adaptation failed when it was confronted with a new world of thought. 
It stands out as the religion of one given epoch, which is now definitely 
closing. 

The book is ably and sometimes brilliantly written, and is the 
product of much learning in a wide variety of fields. But as a history of 
Christianity it suffers from radical defects. Too evidently the author has 
never seriously asked himself what Christianity is, in its intrinsic nature. 
He assumes, apparently, that the work of Jesus himself was negligible. 
What he gave was at most some kind of nucleus—the stone at the center 
of the snowball—around which the later movement formed itself. Chris- 
tianity in the proper sense only began through the contact with Hellen- 
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ism. It consists in a huge aggregate of rites and dogmas taken over from 
ancient religion and carrying in them the seeds of their own disintegra- 
tion. What was it that absorbed and vitalized all this given material? 
To this question, which is the only one that really matters, no answer is 
ever attempted. Again, the assumption runs throughout the book that in 
so far as it absorbed foreign elements, Christianity became always less 
Christian. We are given to understand that to call it a “syncretism” is 
only another way of saying that it has no intrinsic religious value. This 
idea that a living organism becomes less itself by taking in nourishment 
belongs to a naive stage of thought. We had hoped that serious writers 
on Christianity had now got beyond it. Once more, the author is unable, 
as we have seen, to think of Christianity apart from its embodiment in 
the official Catholic church. To those who do not identify their religion 
with the Roman conception of it he says in effect “you are not Chris- 
tians and have no right to speak.” This is an attitude not uncommon in 
negative writers of Catholic antecedents. They discard everything in 
the Roman tradition except the arrogance. A further defect in the book, 
due perhaps to the effort to force too much into a limited space, is its 
constant reference to theories as if they were proved facts. M. Guigne- 
bert is undoubtedly a scholar who could produce able reasons in support 
of every view he holds. He may be excused from withholding them, but 
he might at least have indicated, for the benefit of readers who have no 
expert knowledge, that some of the positions on which he confidently 
builds are still in process of discussion. We regret that the translator 
has too modestly suppressed his name. He has rendered the book in such 
excellent English that it reads like the original. Was it worth translat- 
ing? 
E. F. Scott 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


JESUITISM REVIEWED BY AN EX-JESUIT 


“Twenty years of adult manhood is the price I paid for the experi- 
ence on which this story is built,” writes Dr. E. Boyd Barrett in the 
preface to his vigorous critique of Jesuitism.1 His book is a penetrating 
and intimate interpretation of the history, principles, practice, and psy- 
chology of the Society of Jesus, of which he was a member from 1905 to 
1925. It has none of the nastiness or bitterness of the ordinary literature 


*The Jesuit Enigma. By E. Boyd Barrett. New York: Boni & Liveright, 
1927. 351 pages. $4.00. 
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of exposure. It ranks with the works of the German ex-Jesuit, Graf Paul 
von Hoensbroech,” as the product of a mind of exceptional force and 
erudition. Of the two converts the Irishman surpasses the German in de- 
sire to deal fairly with the accused. They differ also in the fact that von 
Hoensbroech became a pronounced opponent of Roman ultramontan- 
ism, while our author’s attitude is that of revolt against the repressive 
internal system of the order itself. His book indicates no disaffection to- 
ward the Holy See except as such may be implied in a trenchant criticism 
of the order, and in references to its sinister influence at Rome. 

The thesis of the book is stated in chapter i in such sentences as the 


following: 
In the romance of the Jesuits there is abundant material for students of 
economics, ethics and psychology. ... . Running through it all one finds the 


ever present enigma; the contradiction inseparable from Jesuitism; the inter- 
changing of opposites; wealth that is evangelical poverty; equivocation that is 
truth; laxity that is purity of doctrine; wrongs rendered good by the end in 
view; gross disobedience that is holy docility; rotting idleness that is labour in 
the vineyard; astute and cunning diplomacy that is dove-like simplicity; hero- 
ism that is the offspring of fear; chilling indifference that is the charity of 


Christ. 


Most of these paradoxes are amply illustrated in course of the treat- 
ment. In the whole story of this society founded upon contradictions 
there is found “a salient note of failure.” Contrary to its avowed aims, 
the order has afforded more trouble than aid to the pope, given a new 
lease of life to Protestantism, proved a barrier to science, and left the 
youth of the church without religious education. Chapter ii examines 
historically the claim made by Jesuit official historians, for example by 
Fr. T. J. Campbell, that the society has always exhibited profound affec- 
tion, reverence, and obedience to the pope. The claim is demolished, 
largely on the basis of Fr. Campbell’s own admissions. The chapter on 
the Spiritual Exercises, “the book that made the Jesuits,” is an acute 
analysis of the manual, with constant reference to its habitual modern 
use. Loyola’s merciless repression of human nature under sanctions of 
spiritual terror, his dependence upon a technique of external stimuli to 
produce mystical experiences, and the resulting misery, indifferentism, or 
revolt in the mind of the exercitant, could hardly be more vividly de- 
scribed than in these pages. Ample illustration is given of the superiority 
complex that obsesses this aristocratic order, as also of the humiliating 


* 14 Jahre Jesuit. 2 vols, 1909-10; Der Jesuitenorden, eine Enzyklopddie, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1926, and the second is forthcoming posthu- 
mously. 
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position in which its members and even its officials are placed through 
the unchecked authority of superiors. Authority is protected by means 
of a consummate system of espionage which results in insecurity and dis- 
trust, and in “the shelving of honorable and independent men.” 

The system produces, we are told, an extraordinary crop of mental 
abnormalities. Persecution mania, sadism, masochism, exhibitionism, 
hypochondria, and homosexuality are common aberrations. The defec- 
tive psychotherapy of the Jesuit Constitutions, based on the principle 
that “opposites cure opposites,” is employed in their treatment. The 
penances and humiliations inflicted in order to cure only aggravate the 
disease. ‘“The Jesuit is dehumanized by repression,” and nature seeks an 
escape which can only be found by some infringement of the rules. 

Dr. Barrett shows, however (chap. xii), that Jesuitism itself has de- 
veloped an ‘“‘escape-mechanism” by which it is possible for the society to 
evade the inconvenient rulings of popes, and for members to obtain privi- 
leges on some pious pretext. Thus repression is to some small degree 
modified by equivocation. Regarding an oft-reiterated charge against the 
Jesuits the author holds that while no Jesuit doctor has taught that the 
end justifies the means, this principle has been nevertheless freely prac- 
ticed in the society. 

There is much else of interest in this arresting book, such as the 
study of the Jesuits and women (chap. vi), the exposure of the low condi- 
tion of Jesuit education (chap. viii), the estimate of the society’s secret 
and overt influence in public affairs (chap. x), and the account of the 
condemnation of the Jesuits by Clement XIV and of Tyrell’s strictures 
upon the order as “the counter-extravagance to Protestantism” (chap. 
xiii). The last two chapters are devoted to the author’s personal experi- 
ences as a Jesuit. The story is attractively and not sensationally told, 
and, as might be expected, adds evidence in condemnation of the system. 

One or two general observations are forced upon the reviewer. While 
not disposed to dispute the testimony of an intimate observer regarding 
the prevalence among Jesuits of psychic disorders, one may still question 
whether these are to be attributed solely to the repression of the system, 
or explained as the outcropping of conditions almost equally prevalent in 
lay society. But if Dr. Barrett is right one may also suggest the wide 
implications of his argument on repression. The charge here made ap- 
plies not only to the Jesuits but to all monasticism, of which Jesuitism is 
the quintessence. Repression is the salient principle of all institution- 
alized asceticism. The cure of sins and temptations by their opposites 
(e€ contrariis curare contraria) is the accepted method of the monastic 
spiritual physician from the beginning; though never before was the 
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technique of this treatment worked out so purposefully as in the Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius and the Jndustriae of Aquaviva. There is of course 
a recognizable survival of these conceptions in Protestantism, notably in 
Puritanism. Dr. Barrett’s book will lead thoughtful Protestants to con- 
sider whether their own communions have not felt the tendency to reduce 
Christianity to a technique for crushing natural desire. Wherever such 
interpretations appear they are, by implication at least, arraigned in this 
book before the bar of history. “The religion of Christ,” says Dr. Bar- 
rett, “is to conquer the world by Love; that of Ignatius, to conquer by 
Strategy,” and this criticism has a wide sweep. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC ANTHOLOGY 


Dr. Thomas Walsh has edited a volume’ which deserves the atten- 
tion of all readers of poetry. When we observe that it bears the authori- 
zation of a Roman Catholic archbishop we are not surprised by the inter- 
pretation put upon the word “Catholic” in the title. More than nine- 
tenths of the space is given to the work of medieval and modern Roman 
Catholic poets. These poems are arranged in three sections in chronolog- 
ical order, the divisions being made at the sixteenth century and at the 
year 1870. The latter date is chosen because it lies on the fringe of the 
period of “ccontemporary”’ poets. There is no topical arrangement. 

The principle of selection is not one that would have been made 
either on purely aesthetic or on purely religious grounds; the basis is that 
of Roman orthodoxy. To quote the Preface: ‘The editor has purposely 
chosen the completely Catholic utterances of his poets in preference 
sometimes to their pieces of general aesthetic charm. The orthodoxy of 
the poet has been another consideration, and where that has been found 
unquestionable the editor has felt some liberty to vary the coloring of 
his selection. Wherever there has been a question of the full orthodoxy 
of the poet, care has been taken to represent him only by utterances in 
his work that are unmistakably Catholic.” Full advantage is taken of 
the degree of elasticity here indicated. Extracts are given from poetic 
works which the Church of Rome has allowed only in expurgated edi- 
tions. Translators are exempted from the requirement of obedience to 


1 The Catholic Anthology. By Thomas Walsh. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 
552 pages. $2.50. 
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Rome, and Neale, Longfellow, Trench, and even Shelley are among those 
whose translations have been drawn upon. 

The editor has also observed that sometimes “in the expressions of 
dissidents and even of enemies of the Church, one discovers original 
traces of its cultural forms which create, in a way, a body of Catholic 
poetry.” He has accordingly added a fourth section, entitled “Catholic 
Poems from Non-Catholic Poets.” This section is disappointingly mea- 
ger; and such gems as it does contain are already familiar. 

A marked feature of the book is the amount of space given to trans- 
lations. A large number of these, especially from the Spanish, are by the 
editor himself. These are on the whole well chosen and rendered into ac- 
ceptable English verse; though one (from Jorge Manrique) is of exces- 
sive length and inferior quality. One of the most quotable pieces in the 
book is Dr. Walsh’s rendering of an anonymous sixteenth- or seven- 
teenth-century Spanish sonnet: “To Christ Crucified,” which gives ex- 
pression to an enlightened, evangelical devotion, combined with the “dis- 
interested love” of Catholic mysticism. It may be permitted to quote the 
sextette: 


Yea, to Thy heart am I so deeply stirred 
That I would love Thee were no heaven on high, 


That I would fear, were hell a tale absurd! 

Such my desire, all questioning grows vain; 
Though hope deny me hope [I still should sigh, 

And as my love is now, it should remain. 

One impression made by these poems is their comparative freedom 
from extreme or pathological elements. Mariolatry, asceticism, mys- 
ticism, and occasionally penitence find expression, but nearly always in 
the language of a restrained devotion. The souls that speak here are 
souls in poise. There are sparkles of playful humor, and one or two 
pieces have no other intere=* than that of pure fun. A notable instance is 
the seven-page translation by Francis Mahoney (Father Prout) of Louis 
Gresset’s whimsical tale of the accomplished parrot who responded to 
the Abbess’ remonstrances with “three oaths, and every one a whacker,” 
and so put to flight the daughters of religion. This piece is in the meter 
of Hudibras, and, like that classic, abounds in surprising rhymes. 

One is occasionally surprised by omissions. Why, for instance, is 
Columcille represented merely by two pieces of local Celtic loyalty when 
his noble Altus is available in a worthy translation by A. Mitchell? And 
why does the last section not include Marjorie Pickthall’s ““Mary Shep- 
herdess,” a uniquely charming expression of the tenderness of Mary? 
Other queries of this kind arise; but we must allow a wide latitude to the 
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compiler of an anthology, and remember that no reader has a right to 
regard himself either as infallible or as representative of public taste. 
Short biographical notices of the known authors are supplied, Too 
many pieces are left in air, with no indication of source or approximate 
date, with the label “anonymous.” If this word means that nothing is 
known of authorship, it is inaccurate to use it, for example, in connec- 
tion with the rhymed paternoster of the Lay-Folks Mass Book. The 
proofreader has had a few lapses (e.g., on pp. 6, 233, 453), and has 
sinned unpardonably in the case of Ezra Pound’s impressive “Ballad of 


the Goodly Fere” (p. 479). 


Joun T. McNEILL 
UNIveRSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRESENT-DAY EUROPEAN PROTESTANTISM 

In his little volume entitled Dynamis, Dr. Keller, the well-known 
European secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, has interpreted for German Protestants the vital forces of reli- 
gious life in America. In his present volume! he offers, in co-operation 
with Dr. Stewart, pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
New York, to American readers a picture of European Protestantism of 
today. In his preface to the work, Dr. Macfarland calls it the first of 
what may prove to be an ecumenical literature, thereby characterizing 
the chief aim of the authors, namely, to lead to an appreciative under- 
standing of the great historic churches of Europe. Surely the book will 
adequately render such a service. The very fact that one of its authors 
is the secretary of the European Bureau for the Relief of Evangelical 
Churches, which was of immeasurable help to all the European churches 
in their distressing calamity of the post-war years, insures the book’s 
great practical importance. Not always outspokenly, it tells the story of 
an ecumenical co-operation of the American and the European churches 
and of a spirit of brotherhood within the protestant communions the 
significance of which is only too seldom fully recognized. The book will 
also prove to be scientifically very valuable. It is one of the rare pieces of 
literature on present-day church history, It is a contribution to the much- 
needed comparative history of Christian communions. 

The authors expound their wealth of material in two parts, In the 
first part they describe in nineteen chapters “Europe’s Cultural Mael- 


1 Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and Its Outlook. By Adolf Keller and George 
Stewart. New York: Doran, 1927. 385 pages. $3.50. 
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strom”; in the second they discuss the ‘Scope of European Churches” 
under most specific representation of protestantism throughout Europe. 
Their task must have appeared to them nearly impossible. One can hard- 
ly think of Europe as a cultural unit. Much less can one conceive a polit- 
ically united Europe. How can one approach such a task as to represent 
European protestantism in its crisis and its outlook, knowing that the 
European protestant churches are culturally and politically linked in- 
evitably to the status of the countries to which they belong? To avoid 
the difficulties involved, the first part deals therefore mainly with the 
situation in Central Europe. Here again a seemingly insurmountable 
difficulty arises both for the authors and for their readers. Who could 
hope to understand impartially and objectively the various cultural 
trends of Central Europe after the great breakdown of European civiliza- 
tion? 

In view of these difficulties the authors have completed an admirable 
work. Though they sometimes give the impression that their own outlook 
is altogether too pessimistic, and though more recent years have already 
promoted a cultural re-establishment and restoration of the European 
powers, so that some representations of the book describe situations of 
the past, one must admit that the picture they unfold is as objective as it 
can be under the circumstances. A wise interpretation of historical back- 
grounds and a rational use of statistics clarify the outline. The totally 
changed political basis of the former European state churches, the weak- 
ness of European protestantism in its relationship to modern industry 
and labor problems and in its attempts at adjustment to the economic 
conditions of the modern world, its attitude toward the cultural trends 
in European life as exhibited especially in the powerful youth move- 
ments, the changing fronts in social work, education, peace movements, 
interdenominational relationship between established Protestantism on 
the one side and the different free churches and Catholicism on the other, 
and finally the changing theological front—all are adequately and clearly 
analyzed. 

Such an exceedingly helpful, consistent, and accurate collection of 
facts about the present situation of the protestant churches in the differ- 
ent European countries as given in the second part can hardly be found 
anywhere else. It must be considered as a necessary handbook for al) 


students of contemporary church history. In a second edition numerous 


misspellings, especially of proper names, might wel) be eliminated. 
WILHELM PAUCcK 


Cricaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The conflict between the Russian church and the Soviet govern- 
ment, and the controversy within the church itself, have been discussed 
widely abroad in books and periodicals. Most of this discussion' has 
been based on fragmentary materials or the impressions of short visits 
and even casual interviews. Here finally the student is given a full and 
carefully documented account, the most important documents being 
given in their complete texts. Some of the documents had to be taken 
from the publications of the opposing, hostile side, but in such instances 
the writer, it would seem, has been able to satisfy himself with respect 
to the accuracy of the text. On this question of documents of the Revolu- 
tion used in this study one reservation must be made. A letter credited 
to peasants and workmen, demanding the use of the church-consecrated 
valuable objects for famine relief, suggests dictation from above, and 
its genuineness as representing the attitude of the masses may be ques- 
tioned. 

The fact that the church was drawn into the politics of the Revolu- 
tion is clearly established by this study. It would have been unreason- 
able to expect the church to stand aside and remain neutra) when it was 
one of the objectives of attack by the new leadership which established 
itself. The policy of the Communists toward the church and religion in 
genera) is noted as the critica) events in the long conflict are analyzed. 
In the concluding chapter the writer speaks of the spirit of militant 
atheism as finding greater support in Russia than in other countries, and 
of the forces working against religion as cruder than elsewhere. The 
deliberate and organized campaigns against religion and the legislation 
of the Soviet government suggests somewhat stronger statements. While 
the anti-religious campaigns are directed against the widespread super- 
stitions which still prevail in the Russian masses, they are more than 
this, representing part of a program of education and training based on 
rigid materialistic conceptions. 

The Russian church has much of the element of “magic,” and this 
has undoubtedly contributed to its weakness in the conflict. The review- 
er is reminded of a talk with a parish priest in a small peasant village 
some thirty miles from city or railway. Pessimistic over the future of 
the church under the Soviet régime, this modest but sincere religious 


worker remarked, “Our religion was of the sou) and not of the mind,” 


*The Church and the Russian Revolution, By Matthew Spinka. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1927. xii-+330 pages. $2.50. 
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and he believed that this was perhaps the main reason for the many de- 
feats which the church has suffered during these last years. This local 
priest, for example, had remained on the fringe and practically completely 
out of a mass meeting of the village which was held during my stay in 
the community. Strict prohibition of social service activity on the part 
of religious organizations is one of the penalties which the church now 
suffers because of its position under Tsarism and its attitude toward the 
Revolution, This restriction is also a matter of principle of the Soviet 
régime. The Russian church, it is true, had not done much in the field of 
social service activity under the old order. The tragedy of its position 
today is the inability, because of legal restrictions, to develop such work 
in the conditions of awakened activity in the masses. This important as- 
pect of the position of the church under the Soviet régime should have 
received in this study more emphasis than one finds. 

The author brings out clearly the divisions in the Russian church, 
within the Soviet Union, and in the “‘emigration,”’ and notes the recent 
efforts toward the re-establishment of unity. Each group is carefully 
analyzed with respect to its policy and viewpoint, and also its leadership. 
These leaders of the opposing groups, who have been mere names for 
the outside world, are carefully characterized. Thus the true character 
of some of the leaders who were heralded abroad as great religious re- 
formers is made clear. The author expresses himself frankly on the 
question of the sincerity of this or that individual leader. 

Many of the points which have been subject to sharp discussion 
abroad in connection with the interest in the events in Russia during the 
years of revolution are given detailed analysis and a statement of judg- 
ment, The author suggests, for example, that when the Soviet govern- 
ment insisted on taking over the objects of value used in the church, to 
supply funds for famine relief, it had in its possession the crown jewels 
and other similar objects of value. Again the available statistics are 
given on the number of church buildings converted to other uses, into 
workmen’s clubs or educational institutions. On such points of detail 
as well as on the general question of the position of the church as the 
result of the Revolution the author has given the results of long and care- 
ful study on the background of specialization in the history of the Rus- 
sian church. 

SAMUEL N. HARPER 

Untversity or Catcaco 
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THE AUSTIN PAPERS 


Volume I of the Austin papers under the editorship of Professor 
E. C. Barker, of the University of Texas, was brought out in 1924 in two 
parts by the American Historical Association. This volume covered the 
years from 1789 to 1827, while a second volume is to be published by the 
Association covering the years from 1827 to September, 1834. Unfortu- 
nately the American Historical Association could not give more than 
3,000 pages to these papers, and for that reason it was necessary to break 
the series, and this last volume has been published by the University of 
Texas. Professor Barker in 1925 brought out a life of Stephen F. Austin 
(Dallas, Texas: Cokesbury Press, 1925) which represents the flower of 
his investigations into the early history of the colonization of Texas. 

The period covered in this third volume of Austin letters includes the 
years of the Texas war for independence. The volume opens with a series 
of letters by Austin written while in prison, he having been arrested by 
the Mexican authorities charged with treason against the Mexican gov- 
ernment. He was arrested in December, 1833, and was not released until 
July, 1835. On his release Austin at first tried to heal the widening 
breach between Mexico and Texas, but war soon began, and he threw in 
his lot with the revolutionists, becoming the commander of the volunteer 
troops. During the first six months of 1836, he was a member of a mis- 
sion to the United States attempting to win sympathy and support for the 
Texans. Soon after his return to Texas from this mission, he became a 
candidate for the presidency, but was defeated by General Houston, who 
made him Secretary of State. Austin died in December, 1836, just as the 
independent republic of Texas was getting under way. 

Several letters in this volume have a particular interest to readers of 
the Journal of Religion. In a letter to a Mrs. Holley, dated January 7, 
1836, Austin appeals for support of Texas on the grovnd that the war is 
for liberty and freedom of conscience. ‘We are trying, he says, to banish 
from our homes religious intolerance and despotism, and to establish in 
the place of it, liberty and freedom of conscience. How many thousands 
of pious families of all denominations might find a home and become the 
proprietors of the soil in Texas . . . . if religious toleration were once 
firmly rooted there!” He further says, “We expect aid from the religious 
portion of the community, and that the pulpit will pour out its fervent 
prayers to a just God for his blessing on our endeavors, and send its 


1 The Austin Papers, October, 1834—January, 1837. Edited by Eugene C. Bark- 
er. Vol, III, Austin: University of Texas, 1926. 494 pages. $4.00. 
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eloquent voice to the people in the cause of all free churches—the cause 
of truth and justice” (pp. 300-301). 

One of the conditions on which United States settlers were permitted 
to colonize Texas was that they should accept Roman Catholicism. The 
Mexican constitution of 1824 states “The religion of the Mexican nation 
is, and will be perpetually, the Roman Catholic Apostolic. The nation 
will protect it by wise and just laws, and prohibits the exercise of any 
other.” The constitution of the state of Coahuila and Texas contained 
(Article IX) practically the same statement, and no colonist could legally 
take up his residence in Texas who would not accept this condition. 

In April, 1836, the very month in which the Texans had won the 
battle of San Jacinto, Austin addressed a letter to President Andrew 
Jackson, several members of his cabinet, and members of Congress in 
which he appeals eloquently for the support of the United States, stating 
“That an additional army of 8,000 men is organizing in Mexico... . 
to march to Texas and exterminate the heretic Americans.” The next 
month, May, a letter to Austin from New England informs him that once 
the people of New England find that the Texans are fighting for religious 
liberty and rational freedom they “will fly to the rescue” (pp. 353-54). 

Little attention has been given to this phase of the Texas revolution, 
but there is little doubt but that the religious situation was of consider- 
able importance in arousing the Texans to revolt. It has been pointed out 
that in the Texans’ declaration of independence, among the fourteen 
points specified as reasons for revolt, only religion is referred to more 
than once. (W. S. Red, The Texas Colonists and Religion, 1821-36 
[Austin, Texas, 1924]). 

Aside from their importance as documents bearing on the early his- 
tory of Texas, the Austin letters are extremely interesting human docu- 
ments. They reveal Stephen F. Austin to be a man of character, thor- 
oughly imbued with a spirit of unselfishness and a desire to be helpful to 
his fellow-men. 

The editor evidently expected the letters to tell their own story, for 
there are few footnotes or other explanations. To the present reviewer it 
is a refreshing experience to be allowed to read such a book without such 
“helps.” 

W. W. SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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HUMANIST SERMONS 


This volume! contains sermons from eighteen contributors, all of 
whom, with one exception (Professor Haydon), are affiliated with Unita- 
rian churches. The significance of the book lies in the fact that it shows 
the tendencies of thought and the vital interests of those who are leaders 
in the “Humanistic” movement largely in the Middle West. 

They are agreed on many things, but differ radically on others. 
They are all deeply impressed by the present disintegrating state of or- 
ganized religion; and they have no hope for its recovery. No religion of 
the past nor of the present is satisfactory. Most of them abandon Chris- 
tianity, apparently without the slightest regret. To some of them mod- 
ernism, whether in the evangelical or Unitarian churches is a béte noir. 
Only one or two ever use the term “Unitarian,” and the one who uses it 
most freely thinks Unitarianism is not Christian. Humanism, however, 
is to go far beyond Unitarianism. The “fatherhood of God” and the 
“Jeadership of Christ” are discarded. The profound religious experience 
and theistic interpretation of the earlier Unitarianism no longer play the 
role they did. It is man who has the center of the stage and plays the 
chief part. His nature, his ends, his interests, his character, his enrich- 
ment, his planetary future are the supreme concern of these Humanists, 
and for most of them the only concern. 

The natural and the social sciences determine their interests and 
interpretations. For nearly all of them philosophy and theology have 
lost their occupations. Man as set in the natural order is their object of 
interest and study. For some the natural order is to be wholly controlled 
and harnessed in years to come in the service of man, even tidal waves, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes. For others it is a terrible, pitiless, brutal, 
blind force which will at last make débris of all man’s work. Most of 
them abandon all hope of immortality. The grave is the end of all. The 
pilgrimage of life is from the womb to the grave. Some regret the aban- 
donment of this hope; others do not. 

The attitude toward theism is, negatively, the most significant part 
of the volume. Most of them have little or no place for the old or the new 
theism. Some deny or wholly ignore, the reality, or even the idea of 
God; one or two maintain an “inverted” theism, i.e., man creates God, 
not God, man; several have a vague, indefinite, ghostly God or god; one 
or two entertain a mystical idea but make little use of it. Some, how- 
ever, are definitely theistic, Dr. Holmes in particular. 


* Humanist Sermons. Edited by Curtis W. Reese. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. xviii++-262 pages. $2.50. 
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For most of them man has taken the place of God, and it is for this 
reason they call themselves Humanists. The faith some men place in 
God they place in man; they capitalize Man; one decapitalizes god. 
This faith is vigorous, confident, expectant. No other mind, or power, or 
resource in the universe is necessary. Man himself is sufficient for all 
things. Some are dithyrambic in their praise, and their imaginations 
run riot in their pictures of the future when Humanism triumphs. These 
are the cheerleaders of Humanism. There are others, however, who 
neither shout, nor sing. They are hesitant, doubtful. They are given 
pause by something in men which makes it difficult for them to cheer. 
The ignorance, irrationality, inertia, brutality, and the grave evils of 
human life make them sober and fearful. 

There is much in this volume common to all modern-minded men. 
There have been Humanists through the centuries, and they are found 
today in all lands. In the affirmations of the Humanist Sermons we all 
agree; in their vital interests we all join; in their devotion to welfare of 
their fellows we are at one with them. We too count nothing human 
alien to us. 

Our difficulty with the kind of Humanism in this volume is that it is 
not Humanist enough. It is not true to the whole of human nature. It 
certainly does not do justice to the religious needs and longings of the 
soul, its cry to God, its faith in him, and fellowship with him. Whether 
illusion or reality, this Godward side of human life has persisted and is 
the profoundest experience of men. Nor is it Humanist enough in its at- 
titude toward the craving for, and the hope of, immortality. The natural 
order may contradict his hopes and annihilate him, but man has thus de- 
sired and believed. If man is the measure of all things, may not this crav- 
ing and hope indicate his personal persistence in the cosmos? If man is 
an end in himself, and not a means, does the realization of this end take 
place adequately here and now; and if it does, does it involve man’s ces- 
sation at his very best? If man is an end in himself, then can he be 
merely “an experiment of the universe,”’ as one preacher holds? or simply 
a contribution to the good posterity, in which good he himself is not a 
partaker, as most of them hold? 

Again the book fails to live up to its expressed purpose in not giving 
a satisfactory interpretation of man’s cosmic situation, The editor in- 
sists that Humanists must interpret human life in its total setting, but he 
himself declares that “In its basic nature Humanism short-circuits cos- 
mological theories and lays supreme emphasis upon human attitudes 
which may or may not be enhanced by cosmologies.” Since, however, 
they all would be nothing if not scientific, their views are wholly deter- 
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mined by science and uninfluenced by philosophy or theology. It is the 
scientific view of the natural order that yields them their cosmological 
outlook, and not their philosophical views of man. For this reason some 
maintain that the natural order is blind and pitiless; others seek satisfac- 
tion for their feelings in a sentimental mysticism; the few theists amongst 
them are the only persons who realize that “to short-circuit” in this 
fashion is to stop the traffic of the human mind with the divine realities 
of the universe. 
DANIEL EvANs 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EXPERIMENTS IN LITURGY 


The “offices” of mystical religion should be seen to be appreciated.* 
Dr. Guthrie offers here what he calis “a sample of one man’s endeavor to 
solve the problem of free, perpetually fresh forms of worship.” They are 
not religious dramas; they are rather dramatic liturgies, involving the 
participation of dancers, as well as cantors, choirs, and ministers. In book 
form, they will probably be unintelligible to the average reader; but even 
the average reader would find his imagination stirred and his spirit exalt- 
ed could he go into St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie and see and hear these 
liturgies. Moreover, his understanding would be enlarged and his admira- 
tion for Dr. Guthrie increased, could he know something of the history of 
St. Mark’s. A few years ago it was a chocolate-painted edifice “squatting 
like a dusty melting caramel in a deserted yard, piebald with sour patches 
of wire grass and melancholy with sickly trees.” Inside it was “glutted 
with golden oak and brass,” Like many a down-town church, it had been 
practically deserted by its former congregation. When Dr. Guthrie went 
there, it was in the midst of a colony of artists’ studios. He at once cleared 
the edifice and the churchyard of their abominations and made the church 
a beautiful place in which to worship. He then turned his attention to de- 
veloping a type of service that would minister effectively to the artistic 
group which made up so much of the church’s immediate neighborhood. 
The liturgies he has worked out he expects to publish in four volumes, the 
present one being the first. It is quite impossible to describe the services; 
for what would it mean to say that the first one is entitled “A Lyrical 
Office of Aspiration,” and uses as its symbol the skylark? It has gathered 


together a sort of anthology of poems about the skylark, and sets these in 
* Offices of Mystical Religion. By William Norman Guthrie. New York: Cen- 


tury, 1927. 416 pages. $2.50. 
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a mosaic of hymns, responses, and prayers. This seems only bizarre in 
print, but when presented in the church to the accompaniment of delicate 
lighting effects and soaring music, it is probably a thing of beauty. “The 
Office of the Children of the Zodiac’’ and ‘‘The Office of the Holy Element 
Water” are far less understandable. The first impression one has when he 
picks up this book and reads a little of it, is similar to his impression 
should he come across a group of futuristic paintings in a gallery devoted 
to photographs. Yet Dr. Guthrie, with these services, has ministered to 
overflowing congregations; and he has won the disapproval of Bishop 
Manning. 
Frep EastMAN 
THE CHIcaGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 





THE ROLE OF THE AGRICULTURAL VILLAGE 


A new orientation is given to sociological investigation of urban and 
rural relations as a result of the series of studies of the American village 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research of which Village Com- 
munities’ is the fifth and concluding number. The book is written by 
Edmund de S. Brunner, the director of the entire series of studies, and 
summarizes their findings. In all, 140 villages, carefully selected in co- 
operation with state agencies so as to give a fair view of village life in all 
parts of the country, were surveyed by trained field workers. Eight of 
these 140 surveys chosen on account of the location and distinctive char- 
acteristics of the villages studied, are printed in full in a second section 
of the volume. Thus, the final product and a good sample of the original 
data on which generalizations and conclusions are based are brought to- 
gether for the student. 


For two outstanding reasons this study is important. First, the vil- 
lage as a social and economic entity was almost unknown previous to this 


investigation. Its very existence was unrecognized in the statistical tabu- 
lations of the census bureau which lists all villagers with open country 
dwellers under the classification ‘‘rural.’? Indeed, the question was raised 


whether it was worth while to undertake this investigation, since the vil- 


lage was believed to be a factor of steadily decreasing importance in 


American life. This investigation makes it clear that the village not only 
exists but that it is growing rapidly. There are six times as many villages 


as places with larger populations. One-eighth of all Americans and one- 
* Village Communities. By Edmund de S. Brunner. New York: Doran, 1927. 


244 pages. $2.25. 
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fourth of all non-city dwellers live in villages. There were 3,000 more in- 
corporated villages in 1920 than in 1900 despite the fact that 950 villages 
became urban communities during the same period “through the simple 
process of exceeding the 2,500 population line which marks the census 
boundary between urban and rural.” And again, the rate of population 
growth during this period was 51.3 per cent for villages as against 19.5 
per cent for all rural areas outside incorporated villages, 

In the second place, the study is important as showing that the vil- 
lage not only lives and grows but that it is cast for an important réle in 
the drama of American social and economic life. Its strategic location 
and its distinctive characteristics destine it to play a significant part in 
the conflict of interest between rural and urban population—a conflict 
which is coming to assume even larger proportions than the traditional 
conflict of labor and capital. “Main Street,” the author tells us, “has an 
importance beyond its size. To the city it is the representative of rural 
America; to the farmer it is the interpreter of the city.” 

How the agricultural village is fitted for this r6le is abundantly illus- 
trated with an extravagant wealth of statistical data throughout the vol- 
ume and particularly in the chapters on “Village and Country” and “The 
Economic Life of Villages.” “For the purposes of this study an agricul- 
tural village was defined as an incorporated place whose population 
ranged from 250 to 2,500, whose location was in a strictly farming area 
and whose chief function was to act as a service station to the surround- 
ing country-side.’’ Purely industrial villages and villages in resort and 
suburban communities—about one-fifth of the total number of such 
places—were excluded from the investigation. The study reveals that 
agricultural villages exist mainly to serve the farmer and must necessarily 
have a large share in any final organization of rural life, in spite of the 
fact that, so far as the makeup of the population is concerned, agricul- 
tural villages are more like cities than like the rural population with 
which they are now classed. “The high proportion of country pupils in 
village schools, the concentration of rural churches within the incorpo- 
rated villages, the centering of organized social life and of many of the 
farmers’ own economic enterprises in the village, all indicate the gradual 
focusing of rural life in the village.” It is the nexus of urban and rural 
life. 


Whether the country-man journeys to the city or simply deals with urban 


facilities for commerce, credit or transportation, it is largely through the gate- 


way of the village that he gains contact with the city. To one-third of America 


the village represents the outpost of urban civilization. Conversely, the ur- 


banite reaches rural America through the village. The great banks rely upon 
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their village correspondents for information. The house that sells to a national 
market . . . . rests content in its efforts to reach rural America if the village 


department store carries its line. 


Exhaustive information based upon painstaking statistical study is given 
with regard to the service areas of villages, the kinds of service rendered, 
the make-up of the population, its dependence on agriculture, the degree 
of industrialization in villages and the relations existing between village 
and country and village and city. 

What rdle, then, is the village to play in the conflict of interest be- 
tween rural and urban population—a conflict growing out of the fact that 
these two groups live on opposite sides of a load of food-products? The 
conviction grows with the farmer that the city dweller has placed him at 
a great disadvantage in the bargaining process, and he proposes a radical 
readjustment. In this conflict, then, will the villager share the radicalism 
of the farmer or the conservatism of the city dweller? Dr. Brunner’s data 
seems Clearly to indicate that the influence of the villager will continue to 
be, as it has been in the past, almost wholly on the side of the urbanite. 
His analysis accounts for the disparity between the strength of the farm- 
ers’ vote and the census enumeration of the rural population. The farmer 
never registers at the polls as strongly as might be expected. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the village votes with the city rather than with 
the country. Among the factors of social stability in the village Dr. Brun- 
ner notes the high proportion of old people. Nearly 12 per cent are sixty- 
five years or older as against 4 per cent in the city, and an even lower pro- 
portion in the open country; the preponderance of females over males, 
94.5 per cent males to every 100 females, whereas in both open country 
and city there is a preponderance of males; the stability of the population 
—agricultural villages are much more nearly roo per cent American than 
either cities or open country; and particularly the fact that villages have 
become to a considerable extent the homes for old and retired farmers. 
“The older people have a peculiar economic interest in preserving the 
status quo in the village. In addition there is the factor of age. These 
people have lived their lives. They now ask of the world not opportunity, 
but peace and quiet. There seems to be, on the whole, no more conserva- 
tive element in the entire population of America than the retired farmer 
and his wife or widow.” At the same time, the villager’s location and 
function gives opportunity to him, as to no other, to help resolve the con- 
flict between the farmer and the city dweller. Here these two elements of 
the population meet; here their conflicting interests focus; and here, if 
anywhere, the terms on which they shall deal with each other must be 


worked out. 
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Separate chapters, every paragraph heavily weighted with dry but 
informing statistics, deal with education, wealth, the church and social 
life in villages. Especial interest for readers of this review will probably 
attach to the chapter on “The Church in the Village.” The importance 
of this study is indicated by the facts that in these 140 agricultural vil- 
lages there were 1,400 churches, no other institution approaching it in fre- 
quency; that the capital invested involved $12,500,000; and the cost of 
upkeep approximated $2,000,000 annually. The investigation, however, 
brought strong confirmation to the suspicion that a numerical increase of 
churches may mean an actual decrease of efficiency, although the author 
says that the sample of churches was not sufficiently large to produce con- 
clusive results. But it is significant and interesting to note that while, ac- 
cording to the United States religious census of 1916, urban churches 
with less than 1 church to each 1,000 of the population reached 45.9 per 
cent of the population, these village churches, with 1 church for each 100 
of the population, enlisted only 28 per cent of the population of their com- 
munities. And again, “where competition among churches was severe 
there was much complaint that religious differences prevented unified 
action in various community projects. ... . This was especially no- 
ticeable in a Pennsylvania community in which 18 churches had enlisted 
barely half the population of 1,500.” In contrast with this, reference is 
made to “Parma, Idaho, where one of the most successful rural churches 
in America ministered to the entire community with its church and com- 
munity house.” It seems rather clear from the evidence at hand that the 
churches too frequently, instead of integrating the community into a fel- 
lowship of worthy purpose, tend to split it into rival groups and that so- 
cial cleavages become more marked as the number of churches increases. 
Thus the churches themselves defeat one of the main purposes for which 
they exist. Altogether the record is not a very cheering one. “There was 
the familiar story of small memberships, three-fifths of the churches hav- 
ing less than one hundred; of poor buildings, one-half with but one room; 
of Sunday Schools poor in equipment of all kinds, archaic in method and 
lacking trained teachers; and of a church program highly stereotyped and 
built around the preaching function.” Moreover, village churches fail in 
larger degree than urban churches to reach men as well as women, and a 
very disproportionate number of village-church memberships was found 
to be made up of older people; especially of women over forty-five years 
who comprise about one-fourth of the church membership. These churches 
fail sadly in their appeal to youth. About the best that can be said posi- 
tively for these churches is that they “exert a considerable influence as a 
conservator of moral opinion. While it was often said that the church had 
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little influence on conduct, it was observed that those things which it con- 
demned were more often opposed than condoned by the public opinion of 
the place.” The description of church life in particular villages in Part II 
strongly confirm the view that these churches are much more effective 
as conservators of conventional morals than as builders of better things. 
And yet this is the state of things which home mission societies foster. 
“Over half the villages had in them some church receiving home mission 
aid; the average grant being $350 and amounts from $600 to $900 being 
in no way exceptional.” One of the conclusions at which the author ar- 
rives is that “it is in the village that the Protestant sects must settle the 
question as to whether there is to be competition or cooperation among 
rural churches.” 

Another important finding is that the “trend of rural Protestantism 
is villageward.” The open country church is shown by a statistical analy- 
sis to be a declining institution. And yet the church is failing adequately 
to reach the non-village people of its community. “The proportion of 
country people who are enrolled in the church is only about one-half that 
of the villagers. The village church could not exist without its country 
membership; but its service to the country is partial and haphazard.” 
The villageward trend was everywhere admitted, but nowhere admin- 
istratively recognized by the local churches studied. “The facts would 
seem to call for study by the denominations and for the development of a 
policy that would integrate the church work so as to serve the entire com- 
munity.” 

All of these facts give especial significance to the study of various 
forms of united churches which have sprung up in villages within the last 
twenty-five years, which the Institute for Social and Religious Research 
published a year ago under the title United Churches. The findings of this 
volume are summarized in this chapter. The conclusion which the author 
reaches with regard to this movement is that “while new, experimental 
and admittedly opportunistic, it was found to be arousing great interest 
in villages; and the possibility of the ultimate unifying of at least some 
of the churches in the community was frequently mentioned by leaders 
in a great majority of the villages studied except in the South.” 

The author’s claim that “the volumes of this series taken together fur- 
nish the beginnings of a sociology of rural life” is a very modest one. It is 
indeed that, for previous investigations have been few in number and lim- 
ited as to geographical areas, whereas this has been national in scope. But 
it is more. A mass of factual information of great value is now available 
where formerly little more than conjecture was to be found. As the author 
tells us, “the findings of this investigation may be of value to educational 
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and religious administrators, social organizations, governmental agencies 
and business concerns ready to found policies on the results of research.” 
And, fortunately, their number, even among religious denominational 
strategists, steadily increases. For all such persons and groups this inves- 
tigation represents a very important contribution of significant factual 
material and soundly based conclusions. 

CHARLES THomMAS HoLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION IN TOUCH WITH THE TIMES 


The charge frequently brought against the Christian ministry that 
it is out of touch with the times receives much justification in the Satur- 
day newspaper announcements of the succeeding Sunday’s sermon topics. 
A good many preachers seem to be spending their efforts attempting to 
strengthen the quite obsolete defensive works which have been built up 
around religion; a still larger number fritter away their time and the 
time of their congregations endeavoring to tickle the popular ear with 
all sorts of balderdash. But this is not the whole story. One who has op- 
portunity to hear many different preachers and to read current religious 
literature knows that there is no inconsiderable number of ministers who 
are keenly alive to the emergent problems of our own times and who are 
contributing largely toward their interpretation and solution. 

Three books, representative of this temper, are here brought to- 
gether for review. One is a book for ministers, written by the editor of 
the United Church of Canada Publishing House,! the second is a collec- 
tion of twenty-two sermons by an outstanding American preacher,” and 
the third comprises the Cole Lectures for 1926 delivered before Vander- 
bilt University by one of the authentic voices of modern evangelical 
liberalism.® 

Stimulating is the word which best describes Dr. Pierce’s book. The 
author indeed possesses, as Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, who provides the 
Introduction, says, “a vital and kindling mind.” “This book,” he goes 
on to say truly, “will rouse [the reader] if he is in a state of mental 


In Conference with the Best Minds. By Lorne Pierce. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1927. 271 pages. $1.75. 

*The Sufficiency of Jesus. By James Austin Richards. New York: Doran, 
1927. 232 pages. $2.00. 

® Expanding Horizons. By Cornelius Woelfkin. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1927. 270 pages. $1.50. 
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lethargy. It will quicken him if his mind is eager and alert.”’ The essays 
which make up the volume were written, the author tells us, with one 
main purpose: “that of awakening and fostering a sense of the dignity 
and imperativeness of the minister’s calling,” and they are well calcu- 
lated to achieve that end. The thirty-one chapters are really so many 
essays which originally appeared over a considerable period of time in 
the Christian Guardian and the New Outlook. Consequently there is no 
particular logical sequence in the book; it moves freely from one topic 
to another. Some of the chapter titles will indicate the freshness and 
originality of the author’s work, as: “‘The Decay of Yelling,’’ “Twenty 
Thousand Sermons—Mostly Duds”; while others indicate the free and 
untrammeled mind which here finds expression as “The Faith of a Lib- 
eral,” “Old Wine in New Bottles,” “Religion on Terms with Life.” Dr. 
Pierce is frankly a liberal; and if his work and his official connection is 
an indication of a like freedom of mind and spirit in the new United 
Church of Canada, that church is indeed fortunate. It will be concerned 
to come to grips with reality rather than merely to repeat the traditions 
of the fathers. The quotations with which each chapter begins are ex- 
ceedingly well chosen, and the bibliographical suggestions at the close of 
each chapter are remarkably extensive and valuable. They will, together 
with the author’s constant emphasis upon the value of wide reading, pro- 
voke the reader to further perusal of worth while books. 

Dr. Richards’ volume of twenty-two sermons is a tonic. This is in- 
deed great preaching. There is fine restraint; yet one gets the sense of 
great reserves of power. And it is brave preaching; for Dr. Richards’ 
congregation is made up largely of the well-to-do, and this preaching 
opens the eyes and awakens the conscience concerning those subtler 
forms of sin to which people of wealth, culture, and respectability are 
prone. The sermons reveal genuine prophetic insight in their application 
of the principles of the religion of Jesus to the social problems of our 
day: war, poverty, nationalistic imperialism, autocracy in industry, child 
labor, and much else. And yet these problems are not chosen as sermon 
topics; rather the social-mindedness of the preacher makes it inevitable 
that the social implications of the Gospel shall find expression. There is 
no amateurish dabbling with technicalities, and there is no slipping down 
from the pulpit to the lecture platform. These sermons are a revelation 
of what the modern preacher can do in providing authentic spiritual 
guidance to men who really want to find the Christian way of life in all 
human relationships. There are a few sermons for special occasions— 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Easter, Memorial Day, a high-school 
commencement, a college class reunion, the reception of new members, 
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and a missionary sermon—all of which are entirely free of the platitudes 
so often spoken on such occasions, They reveal at once a mind which 
discerns the peculiar problems of our day and a heart eager to serve its 
need and to stimulate others to such service. 

Expanding Horizons is unusually accurate as a descriptive title. As 
science has steadily widened the boundaries of human knowledge during 
the past fifty years, and as the historical method of investigating the 
Scriptures has progressed during the same period, it has seemed to many 
that the record of religion has been simply the giving up of one cherished 
conviction after another as the findings of students in various fields made 
these convictions untenable. Will anything be left to religion, they won- 
der, when the process is complete? Not so Dr. Woelfkin. Far from nar- 
rowing his religious outlook, the increase of knowledge has served to 
expand his horizons. And with him it is no academic matter. Beginning 
his ministry fifty years ago as an ultra-conservative, he becomes at the 
end of the period an avowed liberal; but a liberal of most robust reli- 
gious faith. During all this time he has been adjusting his own thinking 
to the enlarged world which scientific investigation has made known, and 
has been helping multitudes of students and common people to find a 
greatly enriched spiritual life in this world of vastly increased resources. 
There is a poignant quality in the volume. Dr. Woelfkin has been crit- 
ically ill for many months past;* he was seriously ill when these lectures 
were prepared; and one feels that he was eager to put into these ad- 
dresses the message which he was most anxious to give to his fellows, 
wrestling with the perplexing and vital problems with which he has strug- 
gled through many years. And the gracious, poised, radiant, and coura- 
geous quality of his personality permeates everything he says. Especial- 
ly moving and intimate are the series of sketches which constitute an 
addenda, in which the author gives his reader a look into his own heart. 
There is a singularly wistful quality in these notes which express the 
basis of his faith in immortality. 

There are six lectures in the series. The first, under the title, “The 
Universal Kingdom,” deals with millenarianism. Dr. Woelfkin began his 
ministry as an ardent advocate of this theory, and consequently appre- 
ciates its vitality and power. And, while a more devastating argument 
against its credibility could hardly be offered, he suggests that the idea 
has genuine validity for today as “a spiritual genius that will include all 
human relations and pervade the life and work of all society.” There 


“Since this review was written Dr. Woelfkin has passed away. His death oc- 
curred in New York, January 6, 1928. 
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will be no cataclysmic overthrow of the established order and miraculous 
establishment of a new; but the present social order may be spiritually 
transformed. Perhaps the second lecture, “Dissolving Fictitious Lines,” 
best of all expresses the widening religious outlook of the author. The 
fictitious line is that which is believed to divide the “merely natural” 
from the supernatural. As scientific investigation has brought more and 
more of that which was mysterious into the sphere of the explicable, the 
realm of the so-called “supernatural” has been correspondingly reduced. 
But why accept this fictitious line? Why shut God out of the natural? 
“Tf there is a God at all, he must be in the universe which is now being 
scientifically interpreted.” If this position be accepted there are at once 
opened up “new horizons of religious interest” and the spirit is set free 
for adventurous inquiry and rewarding endeavors. The remaining chap- 
ters of the book, all marked by the same freedom, balance, and deep 
religious feeling, bear the titles, “The Wider Evangelistic Message,” 
“Catholicity in Worship,” “A Divine Consciousness,” and “The Quest 
for Immortality.” It is ‘to be hoped that the book may be widely read. 
It will be most valuable to that increasing number of thoughtful persons 
who cannot stultify their intelligence but earnestly wish to be religious. 


C. T. Ho-man 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length) 


RELIGIONS IN GENERAL 
BaER, Emit. Das Geheimnis des Wiedererkennens—Pratyabhijna-hridaya. 
Zirich: Verlag Kanaresische Mission, 1926. ix-+-109 pages. 35. 6d. 
The first number in a projected series of studies under the general title, Mis- 
sions-Wissenschaftliche Arbeiten. 


Brown, Brian (editor). The Story of Buddha and Buddhism—His Life and 
Sayings. 290 pages. The Story of Confucius—His Life and Sayings. 265 
pages. Philadelphia: David McKay Co., 1927. $2.50 each. 

Books intended for the general reader who wishes to become familiar with the 
career and teachings of these two reputed founders of religions as they are known 
in popular tradition. 


Carus, PAUL (CATHERINE Cook, editor). The Point of View—An Anthology 
of Religion and Philosophy. Chicago: Open Court, 1927. xvi-+-211 pages. 
$2.50. 

A selection of passages from the writings of the late Paul Carus. The anthology 
offers, not an epitome of each of the author’s volumes and pamphlets, but a collec- 
tion of sentences combined under new captions, such as “God: Man’s Highest Ideal,” 
“Soul and Man,” “Mind and Morals,” etc. 


CLEMEN, Cart (editor). Die Religionen der Erde. Miinchen: Verlag F. 

Bruckmann, 1927. xii-+515 pages. M. 22. 

This history of the world’s religions is a work of collaboration by specialists in 
the several fields. Grounded on scholarly research, it aims to be also a popular hand- 
book. The work falls into three main parts: primitive religion, folk religions, and 
world-religions. This last section, claiming almost one half of the book, treats in de- 
tail Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam. For the first time in any work on 
religions we have a treatment of prehistoric religion. Strange that the editor should 
include this and not consider the religions of the Americas which have never yet been 
seriously treated in any general history of religions. The authors have had in mind 
the interrelationships of religions and have indicated the apparent mutual influences. 
More than a hundred illustrations add te the value of the text and enhance the beau- 
ty of a very attractive piece of bookmaking. 

DEVARANNE, THEODOR. Der Gegenwartige Geisteskampf um Ostasien. Gotha: 

Leopold Klotz, 1928. vii-+o06 pages. M. 3. 

The author is a Christian with liberal ideas in regard to future methods in mis- 
sions. He surveys the modern religions and religious tendencies of China and Japan 
to discover the prospects of Christianity as the future religion of the Orient. The 
Chinese identification of Christianity with imperialism, industrialism, and the mailed 
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fist he recognizes as an earned penalty, a just reaping of Karma. He is sure that the 
religion which alone is “from above” will win final supremacy in both countries but 
must be permitted to take the form and embodiment dictated by the soul of each 
people. The task of the missionary is to evangelize, not to Christianize. 


FLower, J. Cyrit. An Approach to the Psychology of Religion. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1928. xi-++-248 pages. $3.50. 
The main thesis of the author is that all religions involve, as their common char- 
acteristic, the experience of frustration in situations felt to be beyond personal con- 


trol. The author opposes those who would derive religion from any one instinct or 
group of instincts and connects it more intimately with tendencies of behavior. 


Pavry, Cursety1 Eracuyr. Jranian Studies. Bombay: Captain Printing 

Works, 1927. xxii-++239 pages. R. Io. 

All students of Zoroastrian religion who have wrestled with the difficulty of 
making the connection between the Iranian religion of the third century and that of 
the modern Parsees will be grateful for this translation from the Gujarati writings 
of Dasturji Pavry. The author is a priest of the religion, a mediator between the 
conservative and radical wings of Zoroastrianism, and a scholar trained in the use of 
critical method. These essays offer illuminating and fertile suggestions as to the orig- 
inal form, the development, and meaning of many phases of cult, ritual, custom, and 
ideology. 

Situ, W. Rosertson. The Religion of the Semites (edited by S. A. Cook). 

New York: Macmillan, 1927. Ixiv-+-718 pages. $3.75. 

This classic work, first published nearly forty years ago, now appears in a third 


edition under the competent editorship of Stanley A. Cook. The original text has not 


been altered in any important particular. The editor has presented his contribution 


to the volume in the form of an introduction sixty-four pages long and a series of 
supplementary notes filling two hundred closely printed pages. An asterisk inserted 


into the margin of the original indicates the point at which notes have been added. 
It would have facilitated the finding of these notes if the page on which they are 


printed could have been given along with, or in place of, the asterisk. At any rate 
the notes must be read. They alone would have constituted an independent volume 
of indispensable worth for a student of the religions current around the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean in ancient times. 


HEBREW LITERATURE AND RELIGION 

BEER, GEORG. Welches war die alteste Religion Israels? Giessen: Topelmann, 
1927. 39 pages. M. 1.50. 

A lecture by a well-known Heidelberg professor delivered before a ministers’ 
union at Karlsruhe in July, 1927. His thesis is that fear of God was the basal ele- 
ment in Old Testament religion, and that only as he is feared “does God remain God 
for us.” This is thought to be the great lesson that the ancient religion of Israel can 
teach men today. 

BeEneEpict, Marion J. The God of the Old Testament in Relation to War. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. viiit-185 
pages. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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BuppE, Karr. Jesaja’s Erleben (Biicherei der Christlichen Welt). Gotha: 
Leopold Klotz, 1927. vi--123 pages. M. s. 
A semi-popular exposition of Isa. 6:1—9:6 by a long-famous Old Testament 


scholar of Marburg, Germany. More than usual stress is placed upon the personality 
and experience of the ancient prophet in this exposition of a selected portion of his 


writings. 

CREELMAN, HARLAN. An Introduction to the Old Testament (chronologically 
arranged). New York: Macmillan, 1927. xxxiv-+-383 pages. $1.50. 
A critical discussion of the problems connected with the books of the Old Testa- 


ment treated in chronological sequence. The volume is suited primarily to the needs 


of students in the theological seminary, but it will serve also as an excellent text of 


reference for Sunday school teachers. 


Cross, Earte B. The Hebrew Family. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927. Xi--217 pages, $2.50. 
This treatise, based upon a critical and historical study of the Old Testament, 
seeks to trace the main lines along which the history of the Hebrew family developed 


as a social institution. The author combines critical scholarship with a sociological 

point of view in a very helpful manner, 

FospicK, Harry Emerson. A Pilgrimage to Palestine. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1927. xv-+332 pages. $2.50. 

The impressions of a visitor to Palestine are here vividly described by one who 
had eyes to see and a ready pen. The writer has not contented himself to record 
simply his passing impressions, but has employed his sight-seeing experiences to give 
lifelike character to a review of biblical history. This fact is indicated by such chap- 
ter headings as “The City of David,” “With the Master in Nazareth,” “Going up to 
be Crucified.” The untechnical character of the book, its vivid style, and its reliable 
information should insure a deserved popularity and usefulness. 


Haceman, G. E. The Prophet Jonah. Boston: Stratford, 1927. 90 pages. 
$1.25. 

A homiletical treatment resting upon a literal interpretation of the biblical 
story. ; 

SANDERS, HENRY A., AND SCHMIDT, CARL. The Minor Prophets in the Freer 
Collection and the Berlin Fragment of Genesis (Vol. XXI, University of 
Michigan Studies). New York: Macmillan, 1927. xiii-436 pages. $3.50. 
A very complete study of two papyrus fragments of the Septuagint, the one 

covering all the minor prophets, and the other containing most of the Book of 


Genesis. 


Scumipt, Dr. Hans. Hiob. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1927. 54 pages. 
A translation in German verse, to which are appended some brief supplemen- 
tary interpretative remarks. 
Werner, Harotp M. The Altars of the Old Testament. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1927. 34 pages. M. 5. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 
Buck, OscaR MACMILLAN. Our Asiatic Christ. New York: Wiarper, 1927. 
vili+181 pages. $1.25. 
Five lectures, delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University, dealing in a descriptive 


way with the attitude toward Jesus that has manifested itself during recent years in 
India. 


Burton, ERNEST DE Witt. New Testament Word Studies. Historical and 
linguistic studies in literature related to the New Testament. Edited by 
Harold R. Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. xv-+ 
117 pages. $2.00. 

A new number in the series of monographs composing the “Historical and Lin- 


guistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament” issued under the direc- 
tion of the Department of New Testament and Early Christian Literature of the 


University of Chicago. The late Professor E. D. Burton had begun the preparation 
of a dictionary of the English New Testament. Such materials as he had gathered 


are here published. They cover the following terms: “Sin,” “Repentance,” “For- 


giveness,” “Law,” “Faith,” “Righteousness and Justification,” ‘“‘God as Father,” 


“Titles and Predicates of Jesus,” “Spirit,” “Soul,” “Flesh,” “Apostle,” “Grace,” 
“Peace,” “World, Age, Forever,’ “Reveal and Manifest,” “Kingdom of God, King- 


dom of Heaven.” 


Dana, H. E., and MANTEy, JuLius R. A Manual Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament. New York: Macmillan, 1927. xx+356 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


GoopsPEED, Epcar J. New Solutions of New Testament Problems. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. xi+-127 pages. $2.00. 
The main theme of the book is that the collection of Paul’s letters into a corpus 
was a direct result of the publication of the Book of Acts, and this corpus in turn 


exerted a wide influence upon later Christian writings. 


Jones, E. STANLEY. Christ at the Round Table. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1928. 328 pages. $1.50. 

This book is a reflection of the author’s earnest endeavors to present Jesus in 
appealing fashion to the soul of India. Naturally it is the Christ of experience—of 
the author’s own experience and of that which he sought to effect in his hearers— 
rather than the historical Jesus that is uppermost in the representation. Something 
of the same charm attaches to this story that so conspicuously marks the same writ- 
er’s earlier book, The Christ of the Indian Road. 


Lavercne, R. P. C. Synopse des Quatre Evangiles. Diaprés la Synopse 
Grecque du R. P. M.-J. Lagrange. Paris; Librairie LeCoffre, 1927. 267 
pages. 

A harmony of the four gospels in French following the scheme of the Greek 


harmony of Lagrange. 
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STALKER, JAMES. The Ethic of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1927. xxi+-403 
pages. $2.00. 
Although this printing is called a new edition, it appears to have the same form 
as when originally published. Undoubtedly the work made a contribution to the so- 


cial interpretation of Christianity when it appeared, but the present reprint sheds no 


new light on the contemporary situation. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
ABEL, ANNIE HELOISE, AND KLINGBERG, FRANK J. (editors). A Side-Light on 


Anglo-American Relations, 1839-58. Washington: Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1927. vii-++407 pages. $2.15. 
This is a collection of letters written by Lewis Tappan, the American philan- 


thropist, and others interested in the cause of the abolition of slavery to members of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. As the title indicates, this correspond- 


ence furnishes some interesting side lights on Anglo-American relations during those 


years when the slavery agitation was at its height. The letters deal with such sub- 
jects as the position of the Negro in the United States, in Canada, and in Liberia; 
the coast-wise slave trade; the attitude toward slavery of the churches, their minis- 
ters, and their missionary boards; and the question how best could Britain help the 


United States in her anti-slavery struggle. 


Acta V. Conventus Velehradensis. Moravia: Academia Velehradensis, 1927. 
322 pages. 

The report of the assembly that met at Velehrad in the summer of 1927. This 
is the fifth “International Congress on Eastern Religious Reunion” held in the inter- 
ests of bringing the Eastern Catholic Church of Czechoslovakia into the Western 
Roman fold. 

BarkER, EucENE C. (editor). The Austin Papers—October, 1834, to January, 
1837. Vol. III. Austin, Texas: University of Texas, 1927. xxxv-+494 
pages. $4.00. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


BAYNES, NoRMAN H. (compiler). The Early Church and Social Life: A Se- 
lected Bibliography. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1927. 15. 
FERM, VERGILIUS. The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology. New York: 
Century, 1927. xiiit+409 pages. $3.00. 
This is an expanded Doctor’s dissertation at Yale University, dealing with the 
period in American Lutheranism from the organization of the General Synod in 1818 
to the triumph of the conservative party in 1857. During most of this period Dr. S. 


S. Schmucker, the founder of Gettysburg College and Theological Seminary, is the 
leading figure, and this study deals largely with his efforts to inculcate an American 


spirit into American Lutheranism. The great migration from 1830 to 1850, however, 
brought hosts of conservative Germans to America and a strong tide of strict con- 
fessionalism arose about him. These forces soon overwhelmed the liberal party with- 
in the church and Dr. Schmucker lost his leadership; American Lutheran theology 
was suppressed, and in its place there came a rebirth of an inherited European Lu- 
theran theology in America. 
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The Franciscan Educational Conference, 1X, No. 9. Report of the Ninth An- 


nual Meeting, Athol Springs, New York, July 1-3, 1927. 506 pages. 
The official report contains papers on Franciscan preaching read before a con- 


ference of the Franciscan educational leaders of America. Most of the material is of 
historic interest. Notable is the rather laudatory but well-informed paper by Fr. 
Nictorine Hoffman on “Franciscan Preaching in the Past,’ and the extended bio-bib- 
liographical study by Fr, Anscar Zawart entitled the “History of Franciscan Preach- 
ing and of Franciscan Preachers (1209-1927),” which occupies more than half the 
volume. 


Gourancz, Sir Henry. The Settlement of the Carmelites in Mesopotamia 
(seventeenth to eighteenth centuries), New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1927. xxilit 669 pages. $14.00. 

This book contains the complete original Latin text, followed by an English 
translation, of a document relating to the history of the Franciscan mission at Bas- 
sora in Mesopotamia founded in the year 1623. The scholarly translator prefaces his 


volume with a few descriptive remarks, and apologizes for the very much to be re- 
gretted fact that ill health prevented him from writing a more elaborate introduction. 


GuIcNEBERT, CHARLES. Christianity. New York: Macmillan, 1927. xxwit 
507 pages. $4.50. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Hirescu, Artuur H. The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina. Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1928. xv-}+-338 pages. $5.00. 
This is a painstaking and exhaustive study of the comparatively small group of 

French Protestants which settled in South Carolina in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries. Mr. Hirsch has seemingly consulted all available sources of information 


pertaining to his subject, a large proportion of the manuscript materials never before 


having been used. 

The book falls into twelve chapters: two devoted to background and settle- 
ment, three to the Huguenot churches and political and religious affairs, two to their 
economic interests, two to their cultural influence, especially in Charleston, and the 
remaining three to the outstanding Huguenot families and their assimilation, with a 
concluding summary. There is an elaborate bibliography of eighteen pages, an ap- 


pendix of forty-eight pages, and an index, made up largely of names of individuals 


and families. 
The book is factual rather than interpretative, though in a brief concluding 


chapter there is an attempt to sum up the meaning of the facts so elaborately set 
forth. 


Kultur- und Universalgeschichte (collection of essays). Leipzig: ‘Teubner, 

1927. iv+-567 pages. M. 35. 

This large volume contains more than thirty historical essays published in cele- 
bration of the sixtieth birthday of Walter Goetz. One group of papers treats themes 
belonging to the period of the Middle Ages. Five of the essays relate to the time of 
the Renaissance, Others classify under the “modern” period, and still others under 
the more general caption “Philosophy of History, Historiography, Methodology.” 
The student of Christianity’s history will find here much that is of especial interest 
to him. The first paper presents a heretofore unpublished sermon of Lupus of Fer- 
rieres. There is a brief essay—entirely too brief, in view of the importance of the 
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subject—on the thinking of Marsiglio of Padua and of Nicholas of Cusa. There is a 
suggestive study on the artistic and religious development of Michelangelo, and an- 
other on Campanella as a chiliast and utopian, Of more modern interest is the paper 


on Max Weber’s application of sociology to the study of religion; and in a more 
philosophical vein is the article on “The Course of European Piety,” the main trend 


of which is found to be a struggle for union with the eternal which was also the fun- 
damenta) element in the religious experience of Jesus. 


Lacompe, Grorces. La Vie et les Oeuvres de Prévostin. Bibliotheque Tho- 
miste, Vol. XI, Kain, Belgium; Le Saulchoir, 1927, x-+-221 pages, 
Prévostin, whose forename was probably William, though sometimes written 

Peter, was born between 1140 and 1150 and died in 1210, A native of Northern Italy, 


he became Chancellor of the University of Paris in a very important stage of the de- 
velopment both of the university and of scholasticism, In the scholaristic movement 


he takes a place of such importance between Peter Lombard and Alleutus Magnus 
that he deserves to be known by students of the history of medieval thought. The 


present volume is introductory to a critical edition, mainly also by Father Lacombe, 
of the entire works of Prévostin. The account of Prévostin’s life occupies less than 


fifty pages; the remainder of the volume is devoted to a chronological examination 


of his works. 


Mactean, Donan. Aspects of Scottish Church History. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1927. xi-}-184 pages. $2.00. 


Five scholarly but readable lectures delivered at the University of Amsterdam 
in March, 1927. 


Maryknoll Mission Letters—China. Vol. Il. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 

Xvi-+-402 pages. 

A collection of extracts from letters and diaries of the pioneer representatives of 
the Roman Catholics in missionary work among the Chinese. A former volume pre- 
sented documents for the years 1918-21, and the present volume covers another 
three years, 

OwEN, E. C. E. Some Authentic Acts of the Early Martyrs. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1927. 183 pages. $3.00. 

A very useful collection in English translation of the literature of martyrology 


down to the time of Diocletian. Care has been taken to select none of the spurious 
“Acts,” and to print only those thought to have some real claim to historical ac- 


curacy—thirteen in all. On this point judgments will inevitably differ, but it should 
be said that more than usual caution has been exercised by the present compiler. His 


selections are accompanied by brief but informing introductions and helpful notes. 
The little book will be gratefully received by every student interested in Christian- 


ity’s conflict with the Roman state, 

Row1anpb, J. M. (compiler). The Southern Methodist Pulpit. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1927. 109 pages. $1.50. 
This collection of sixteen sermons is by fifteen active pastors and one editor of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. They are evidently typical of contemporary 


preaching in the best southern Methodist pulpits. Most of them are on familiar 
themes and might be classed as rather old-fashioned gospel sermons. 
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SHOTWELL, JAMEs T., and Loomis, Louise Ropes. The See of Peter. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1927. xxvi+737 pages. $10.00. 
A collection in English translation of historical texts relating to the origin and 
history of the papacy. 


SmitH, Preserve. A Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus. Harvard Theologi- 
cal Studies XIII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. 62 pages. 
$1.50. 

A compressed study showing the incidents and persons in real life referred to in 
the Colloquies, and illustrating the growth of the work in its thirteen succeeding edi- 

tions, 1497-1533. 


Van SANTVOORD, SEYMOUR. Saint Francis, the Christian Exemplar. New York: 

Dutton, 1927. ix-++-157 pages. $1.50. 

This book represents no new knowledge or viewpoint. It is a fair example of 
the Francis-worship that finds frequent expression today. A sentence printed on the 
jacket of the book: “After Jesus Christ the next most perfect man was Francis of 
Assisi,” might have been adopted as the author’s text. Notwithstanding a few mis- 
leading statements, such as this, “in the Saint’s philosophy the human body is an un- 
important and negligible adjunct of the soul” (p. 126), the book will serve the pur- 
pose of familiarizing a fresh group of readers with the salient facts about St. Francis. 
But Mr. Chesterton has done the same thing much more brilliantly than Mr. Van 
Santvoord. 


WuiteE, Epwarp Lucas. Why Rome Fell. New York: Harper, 1927. x+364 
pages. $3.50. 

A rather discursive treatment of ancient history down to the end of the Ro- 
man Empire, with especial emphasis upon the religious conflict in the late Empire. 
The main thesis in this part of the book is that Christianity, in bringing about the ex- 
tinction of the worship of the Olympian gods, became “the positive, active, major, 
and paramount cause of the ruin of the Roman Empire and of the annihilation of 
the Graeco-Roman culture and civilization.” The rather fictitious subject of Rome’s 
“fall” has often prompted speculation, and in recent years has been a topic of much 
research with which the present author seems largely unfamiliar. 

WILLEY, JoHN Heston. Early Church Portraits. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 

New York: Scribner, 1927. 255 pages. $2.00. 

Biographical essays for the edification and instruction of the layman. The char- 
acters chosen for treatment are Polycarp, Tertullian, Origen, Athanasius, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Gregory, Charlemagne, Peter the Hermit, and Dante. The treatment is 
wholly uncritical of the source materials involved, but the author has a fascinating 
way of visualizing, even if sometimes idealizing, the characters whom he portrays. 
Zawart, Anscar. The History of Franciscan Preaching and of Franciscan 

Preachers (1209-1927). New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1928. Pp. 241- 

506. 

ZENOS, ANDREW C. The Plastic Age of the Gospel. New York: Macmillan, 

1927. xi+264 pages. $2.75. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND ETHICS 


APPUHN, CHARLES. Spinoza. Paris: Delpeuch, 1927. 364 pages. 

This is the tenth volume in a series entitled, Civilization et Christianisme. It 
gives a readable survey of Spinoza’s life and the influences which entered into his 
thinking. Considerably more than half the space is given to selections from the most 
important of Spinoza’s works dealing with ethics and religion. The treatment is ob- 
jective and furnishes a good means of becoming acquainted with the mental char- 
acteristics and the attitudes of Spinoza. 


BETHUNE-BaKER, J. F. The Way of Modernism and Other Essays. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1927. 150 pages. 

An interesting and stimulating collection of addresses given on various occa- 
sions. All deal with the problems of the adjustment of traditional theology to the 
necessities of modern scientific knowledge. Emphasis is courageously laid on the 
duty of facing the facts, even if such facing involves perplexing or unpleasant conse- 
quences. At the same time critical inquiry serves to distinguish incidental and tech- 
nical questions from the main issues of religious thinking. 


BRUNNER, D. Emit. Der Mittler. Zur Besinnung iiber den Christusglauben. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1927. x-+565 pages. 
The so-called “crisis theology,” at present much discussed in Germany, here ex- 
pounds more specifically its Christology. 


DuuM, BERNARD. Das Geheimnis in der Religion. 2. Auflage. Tiibingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1927. 29 pages. M. 1.20. 

A reprint with a few verbal changes of an address first given and published in 
1896. The emphasis laid by the author on the mystical element in religion is timely 
today in view of recent developments in German religious thinking. 

GUNKEL, HERMANN, and ZSCHARNACK, LEopotp (editors). Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1927. 16-17 Lief- 
erungen (Bogen 44-49), cols. 1377-1568, v. Burger—Christentum V, M. 
3-6. 18-19 Lieferungen (Bogen 50-55), cols. 1569-1760, Christentum V- 
Czersky, M. 3.60. 20-22 Lieferungen (Bogen 56-65) cols. 1761-2052, 
M. 5.40. ; 

The first volume of the new edition of this extremely valuable work is now 
complete. The conscientiousness with which the editors have done their work is most 
commendable. The reduction in space given to the more important topics has usually 
resulted in giving quite as much information with improved organization, thus mak- 
ing consultation of the articles easier and speedier. Some articles are enlarged, nota- 
bly those on “China” and on “Christentum.” In the latter article American and Ger- 
man interests are displayed in somewhat significant (though unintentional) contrast; 
the section on “Gegenwartslage,” by Charles S. MacFarland, being almost entirely 
concerned with social problems, while the section on “Wesen,” by Steinmann, is pri- 
marily doctrinal. The article, “Christlich-social,” is exclusively concerned with Eu- 
rope. The status of the social gospel in America might well have been considered. 
This lack is scarcely compensated for by the inclusion of Calvin Coolidge among the 
religious leaders who receive biographical mention. The changed political situation 
in Germany is reflected in the omission of the article on “Deutsch-Afrika,” and the 
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introduction of a new article on “Demokratie.” The influence of sociological consid- 
erations is seen in a group of articles (new) on “Dorfjugend,” “Dorfkirchenbewe- 
gung,” and “Dorfpredigt.” 


Haityema, Tu. L. Karl Barths “Kritische Theologie.” Wageningen: H. 
Veenman & Zonen, 1927. 168 pages. 


A German edition of lectures given at the University of Groningen. They give 
a rather uncritical but accurate presentation of the “Theology of Crisis,” and may 
serve as a first introduction. 


JERNEGAN, Prescott F. Man and His God. To be had from the author, May- 
field, Palo Alto, California. viii-+-187 pages. $1.25. 


A rather rambling series of comments on various questions connected with the 
problem of defining God in the light of modern science. The author finds comfort in 
metaphysical agnosticism, coupled with a mystical feeling of awe and reverence for 
the wholeness of things, which may be called God, but may not be defined as Chris- 
tian theology has defined God. 


Krucer, Gustav. The Immortality of Man according to the Views of the 
Men of the Enlightenment (the Ingersoll Lecture for 1926). Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927. 39 pages. $1.00. 


In view of the primary place which was assigned in traditional theology to re- 
wards and punishments in the future life, the study undertaken by this lecture is 
very illuminating. The men of the enlightenment were eager to eliminate all super- 
stition from religion. The pictorial conception of the future disappears in favor of 
philosophically tenable views concerning the nature of the soul. In proportion as 
the significance of the Copernican view of the universe was really felt, emphasis 
comes to be laid on the experienced relations of a conscious being to the infinity of 
the one universe, rather than on a hypothetical future state. Professor Kriiger, with 
a wealth of scholarly knowledge, has given us interesting glimpses of the history of 
the rationalization of the conception of immortality. 


LERCHER, Lupovicus. Jnstitutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae. Vol. I. Ceniponte 

(Innsbruck): Feliciani Rauch, 1927. x-++658 pages. 

The first volume of the handbook of systematic theology, written by the Jesuit 
professor of theology at the University of Innsbruck. It unfolds in ample consistency 
and under occasional refutations of the modern Protestant point of view the Catholic 
doctrine of religion and revelation as given in Jesus Christ, of the church, its consti- 
tution and its institutions, its proprieties, its power and infallibility, of tradition and 
of the Scripture. 


NIEBUHR, REINHOLD. Does Civilization Need Religion? New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1927. 242 pages. $2.00. 

This is the work of a practical and effective minister who appreciates the diffi- 
culties as well as the necessity of making religion socially effective in modern times. 
The kernel of the book is well expressed in the author’s own words: “Civilization 
may be beyond moral redemption; but if it is to be redeemed a religiously inspired 
moral idealism must aid in the task. A purely naturalistic ethics will not only be 
overcome by a sense of frustration and sink into despair, but it will lack the force to 
restrain the self-will and self-interest of men and of nations” (p. 238). 
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SMITH, GERALD B. Current Christian Thinking. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. ix-+-209 pages. $2.00. 
Here the main features of various types of Christian belief are clearly and com- 
prehensively set forth. 


SmiTH, GERALD B. (editor). Religious Thought in the Last Quarter-Century. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. vii-+-239 pages. $3.00. 
A series of eleven papers, reprinted from the Journal of Religion, surveys the 
various fields of theological study during the first quarter of the twentieth century. 


SopEN, D. HANS FREIHERR VON. “Was ist Wahrheit?” Marburg: Elwert, 

1927. 27 pages. M. 1. 

This inaugural address of Professor von Soden as rector of the University at 
Marburg deals with an issue that is lively in Germany today. The “theology of cri- 
sis’ would deny that the critical student of history can hope to discover religious 
truth. This contention is stoutly resisted in the present pamphlet. 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. The Paradox of Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 

63 pages. $1.00. 

Two lectures delivered during the early part of 1927 on the Hibbert Trust 
Foundation. The main thesis of the lecturer is that religion is by no means the sim- 
ple affair that some have thought it to be. On the contrary, the basic fact of reli- 
gious experience is complexity. 


Stoiz, Kart R. Evolution and Genesis. Boston: Badger, 1927. 222 pages. 


An effort at harmonization by accepting evolution in science but insisting that 
only spiritual forces can safeguard a scientifically manipulated world. 


WARFIELD, BENJAMIN BRECKINRIDGE. Revelation and Inspiration. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1927. ix+456 pages. $3.00. 

The late Professor Warfield, of Princeton, provided in his will for the republi- 
cation of his numerous articles on theological subjects contained in encyclopedias, 
reviews, and other periodicals. Other volumes are to follow. The author was an em- 
inent representative of conservative Protestant thought, and this projected collection 
of his papers will be a great convenience for historians. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NortH. Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect. New 

York: Macmillan, 1927. x-+88 pages. $1.50. 

Symbolism is the means by which different modes of perception are organically 
connected so that we are not left with separate bits of experience, but may relate 
various experiences into a coherent whole. The technical aspects of symbolic refer- 
ence are discussed, and a practical and pertinent application of the analysis to social 
life is made. Society depends for its existence on the employment of a symbolism 
common to all. Language, rituals, customs are such symbols. The advance of civili- 
zation always involves the disruption of current symbolism. It is imperative that 
symbols should be constantly revised. If this does not take place society faces a 
revolution where the new demands of men repudiate an antiquated symbolism with- 
out having developed a socially binding new symbolism. 
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WoopgBuRNE, ANGus STEWART. The Religious Attitude. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1927. x+353 pages. $2.50. 
An attempt to define the function of the religious consciousness as distinct from 
that of the scientific, aesthetic, or ethical consciousness. The author’s positions are 
enlarged from his experiences in India. 


MISSIONS 

Burton, Marcaret E. New Paths for Old Purposes. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1927. x-+211 pages. $1.00. 

A study of the task confronting the modern missionary enterprise. 

CAVERT, SAMUEL McCrea. The Adventure of the Church. New York: Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 1927. 256 pages. $1.00. 

An exposition of the missionary enterprise of Christianity in the light of its past 
history and its present outlook. 

Moore, JESSIE ELEANOR. The Missionary Education of Beginners. New 
York: Missionary Education Movement, 1927. ix-++130 pages. $1.00. 
An elementary book designed for the guidance of one teaching children. 

SEABURY, RUTH ISABEL. Our Japanese Friends—A Course for Junior Boys 
and Girls. New York: Friendship Press, 1927. 144 pages. $0.75. 

An aid for teachers desiring to acquaint children with Japanese life as a basis 
for implanting the germs of a missionary interest. 

STAUFFER, MILTON (editor). Voices from the Near East. xiiit+-141 pages. 
Thinking with Africa. xviii-+184 pages. An Indian Approach to India. 
xvii+186 pages. Japan Speaks for Herself. xviiit-149 pages. (Christian 
Voices Around the World Series.) New York: Missionary Education 
Movement, 1927. 


Papers by leaders of thought in India, Japan, Africa, and in the Near East deal- 


ing with questions of especial interest to Christian missionaries. 


PREACHING AND WORSHIP 
Como, Rev. JoHn Freeman. The Church of the New Testament (Stratford 

Sermons). Boston: Stratford, 1927. 32 pages. $0.50. 

Four sermons from the uncritical point of view. 

Epmonps, Henry M. About the Manger (Stratford Sermons). Boston: Strat- 
ford, 1927. 32 pages. $0.50. 

Harmon, Notan B. Jr. Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1928. 180 pages. $1.50. 

A systematic statement of the code of ethics pertaining to the profession of the 
minister in various relationships, His duties as man, citizen, brother minister, pastor, 
his obligations to the church and in public worship and other services are all worked 
out with care. Apparently there is here much useful material. 

HAWTHORNE, WILLIAM. By These Things Men Live (Stratford Sermons). 


Boston: Stratford, 1928. 36 pages. $0.50. 
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PatMER, ALBERT W. The New Christian Epic. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1927. 

195 pages. $1.50. 

A collection of short essays by an effective modern preacher. The first essay 
provides a title for the volume, while some of the other titles are “The Stars above 
the Freight Trains,” “Is the Bible Complete?” “Cathedral Lives,” “The Christ of 
Modern Thought.” 


Pierce, Lorne. In Conference with the Best Minds. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1927. 271 pages. $1.75. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


REESE, Curtis W. (editor). Humanist Sermons. Chicago: Open Court, 1927. 
Xviii+262 pages. $2.50. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


RIcHArRDS, JAMES AuSTIN. The Sufficiency of Jesus. New York: Doran, 1927. 
232 pages. $2.00. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


SciaTER, J. R. P. The Public Worship of God. New York: Doran, 1927. 199 
pages. $2.00. 
The Yale Lectures for 1927. A very significant practical discussion. Trenchant 


criticism of the current order of worship from the point of view of the development 
of religious mood. One wonders, however, whether the argument is based on a real 


or a theological psychology. The subject calls for experimental investigation. 
SHIMER, Rev. Hersert D. The Ten Words of Happy Marriage (Stratford 
Sermons). Boston: Stratford, 1927. 32 pages. $0.50. 
Exhortations to the youth contemplating matrimony. 


SmitH, H. AUGUSTINE. The American Student Hymnal. New York: Century, 
1928. xxvi+443 pages. 


TITTLE, ERNEST FREMONT. The Religion of the Spirit. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1928. 327 pages. $2.00. 
Sermons by the pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Evanston, 
Illinois. 
WOELFKIN, CORNELIUS. Expanding Horizons. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 


1927. 270 pages. $1.50. 
Reviewed in this issue, 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION| 


Councitor, Homer J. The Junior Church. New York: Century, 1928. xiv-+ 
181 pages. $1.50. 
This is virtually the record of an experiment in establishing and conducting a 


junior church as a means of religious training for young people. It is not so much a 


book of instruction about how the task should be done as it is an account of how in 


one instance—that of the Calvary Church in Washington—it has been accomplished. 
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Cow Les, May K. Problems in Living. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1927. x-+130 pages. $0.75. 

This book was developed by the author working with junior high school boys 
and girls in Van Wert, Ohio. Thirty lessons are planned to develop right Christian 
attitude for critical character situations. It does not provide for thorough discussion 
of any topics, but is suggestive and can be developed as teachers may desire. Pupil 
activities need to.be extended to projects related more closely to living than the 
writing and memorizing asked for in the text. 

CRANDALL, EpnA M. A Curriculum of Worship for the Church School, Vol. 

III. New York: Century, 1927. xvii-+354 pages. $2.00. 

This is the third volume in a three-year series of programs for worship in the 
junior department of the church school. Each volume may be used separately and 
independent of the others. A carefully prepared series of programs are ready for use 
as they are or for adaptation. The author has tried consistently to separate prepara- 
tion for worship from the worshipping period. Very much is made of memory work. 
Pictures and instrumental music are used to help create the right atmosphere. The 
content varies from Sunday to Sunday with a theme for each month, but the form 
remains almost the same throughout the year. How much carry-over into life such 
worshiping may have needs testing and experimentation. A child may use words flu- 


ently without feeling the significance of worship, or without becoming religiously 


motivated by the experience of the formal worship. 


Losrncrer, Joun Leste. Our Church—A Course of Study for Young People 
of High School Age, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. viii4- 

121 pages. $0.75. 

This is a course of study for young people of high school age and would make 
an excellent unit of study for either church school or Sunday evening young people’s 
meeting. It is organized to provoke thinking and ought to help young people con- 
sider carefully some of the real values of the church. It is planned for the age when 
a large number are tending to be careless and indifferent and to drop away from the 
church. Under good leadership and with a little more variety in method than the 
book itself suggests this course should be very attractive and fruitful. It analyzes the 
practices of the church, briefly reviews its history, discusses its various sectarian 


forms, and indicates the tendency in its emphasis today. 


Nevserc, Maurice J. Right Living, Series I]. Chicago: University of Chica- 
go Press, 1927. Teacher’s Manual, vii-+-130 pages. $0.75. Pupil’s Manual, 
vii-t+t1s2 pages. $0.75. 

This discussion course for eighth- or ninth-grade boys and girls continues the 
method of the first volume, with considerable improvement. Thirteen topics are in- 
cluded dealing with life-situations involving such matters as co-operation, vocational 
guidance, food and drugs, gambling, and dependability. The pupil’s book gives the 
pupil the task of discovering why rules are made and what rules are best. The stories, 
questions, assignments, references, and bibliography demand a healthy reaction from 
these junior high school students. The teacher’s manual furnishes an abundance of 
practical suggestions and is based on the experimentation of a number of teachers 
with the material of this course, The difficult problem of giving religious motivation 


to ethical conduct is approached satisfactorily, but not thoroughly developed. There 


is need of much more study in this line by teachers using this and like courses. 
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SHAVER, ERWIN L. The Other Fellow’s Religion. ix+-54 pages. Christianizing 
Our Community. ix-+-61 pages. A Christian’s Education. ix-+-52 pages. A 
Christian’s Patriotism. ix+-58 pages. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. $0.50 each. 

These new programs for young people make ten very suggestive outlines that 
the author has published in this series. They are studies organized with the problem- 
project method and give opportunity for consideration, investigation, discussion, and 
action on topics of vital concern to young people. Each book gives plenty of guid- 
ance for carrying through the project, but leaves room for initiative, choice, and 
responsible research work on the part of the young people. There are suggested pro- 
grams, considerable reference and source material, and ways outlined for making 
very attractive meetings. They may be used for Sunday morning, Sunday evening, 
week night, or as the basis of a unified program. For success in using this material, 
adult counsel and very careful planning are neccessary. The approach tends to be 
quite intellectualistic and expects more serious application than most young people’s 
groups are accustomed to maintain. 

STEWART, GEORGE. Ask Me a Bible Question. New York: Century, 1927. viii 
+137 pages. $1.50. 

An invasion of religion by the “Ask me a question” fad. The questions, which 
occupy 87 pages, “range,” as the advertisement on the wrapper professes, “in diffi- 
culty and interest from the primary class to those which will furrow a bishop’s 
brow.” Inspection shows that they range from the most simple and unimportant 
mechanical facts concerning the Bible to questions the answer to which would re- 
quire familiarity with the history of the manuscripts and the translations that have 
entered into the making of the Old and New Testaments, with historical and textual 
criticism, with biblical introduction, and with systematic theology. They do have 
the merit of including important facts about the Bible which every student of the 
Bible should know. There is no suggeston of grading. There is no citation of sources 
that would lend a vital significance to such knowledge as might be acquired by this 
method, even from a purely informational point of view. There is a list of “answers” 
in the back of the book, which has the effect of reducing the procedure to a catachet- 
ical method of the most formal sort and which may well obstruct a real knowledge 
of the Bible and its vital message. One wonders what a serious-minded religious edu- 
cator must think of such profitless puzzle questions as the following: “How many 
letters in the Bible?” “How many words?” “How many times does the word ‘and’ 
occur in the Bible?” “Name a word which occurs only once.” “What is the middle 
verse in the Bible?” etc. As a manual for a quiz game the book may have some use; 
as a manual of religious education it is an excellent illustration of what religious edu- 
cation is not. 
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ent stage of progress and why things are as they are in the world of today. While 
no part of the book is entirely without interest for the student of religion, one chap- 


ter deals particularly with the development of religion. Here is plotted a curve of 
development that is thought to be moving in a rational course toward ethical mon- 


otheism. The volume is primarily a study in the theory of social evolution. 
HASSELL, RicHarD B. The Chums and Their Powwows. Boston: Stratford, 
1928. x+118 pages. $2.00. 


Het Schild (Apologetisch Tydschrift), October, 1927. Schiedam: Het Schild. 
Pp. 145-192. Fr. 0.30. 


Homes, Joun Anprew. Wisdom in Small Doses. Chicago: University Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. 116 pages. 
Epigrams, more or less on the subject of religion, distributed for consumption 

on each day of the year, 

Macuen, J. GresHam. The Attack upon Princeton’s Seminary—A Plea for 
Fair Play. Philadelphia: Johnson & Price, 1927. 48 pages. 

MEREJKOWSKY, DmiTRI. Julien L’Apostat. Paris: Editions Bossard, 1927. 
468 pages. Fr. 12. 

SMITH, PAULINE Herron. The United States and Japan. Their Problem and 
Its Solution (Essays in Applied Christianity, Hattie Elizabeth Lewis 
Memorial). University of Kansas, 1927. 39 pages. 


Twompson, Joun Grrren. Urbanization: Its Effects on Government and So- 
ciety. New York: Dutton, 1927. xiiit-683 pages. $6.00, 
The growth of a city civilization is a matter of immense importance to the stu- 


dent of religion, but the present volume has only a single chapter directly on this 


subject, viz., chapter xxi, “The Religious Consequences of Urbanization.” 
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